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mesa HOSE whose business or hobby it is to read the 
almost innumerable manuals, pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles dealing with what is compendiously 
called “ Darwinism,” cannot fail to be struck with 
the fact that the diverse, and not infrequently con- 
flicting opinions, put forward under that title are not merely ad- 
vanced as biological theories, but that they are also, more often 
than not, set forward, with more than pontifical dignity, as a com- 
plete philosophy of life on a monistic basis, as a sound substructure 
for educational and even for far-reaching political theories and, 
in fact, one might almost say, as a kind of new gospel wherein may 
be found help and direction in all the changes and chances of life. 
It is a bold claim; and the object of these papers is to see how far 
it is justifiable. 

To those, at any rate, who have really studied Darwin’s works 
and especially those works as illustrated and commented on by his 
“Life and Letters” and who consequently know something of 
what his real views were, the glosses—to use no stronger term— 
which are put upon his theories must often cause astonishment. 
Not less astonishing is the calm way in which opinions put forward 
by Darwin in a very tentative manner, and opinions founded upon 
them which were quite unknown to that author are now enunciated 
as the last and infallible word of science, and whoever denies it 
will without doubt be scientifically damned. 
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Now dogmatism when practised by the Church of God—which 
if it is what it claims to be and what we believe it to be certainly 
has the right to be dogmatic—is just the thing which excites the 
righteous wrath of the kind of writers of whom I have been speak- 
ing. “ Enslaving the minds of men ”—“ blinding the intellect ”— 
“interfering with scientific progress,” one knows the whole litany, 
“bobs (I think the ringers call-them), bobs and bobs-royal, and 
triple-bob-majors and grandsires—to the extent, of their compass 
and the full ring of their metal” as Cardinal Newman remarked 
concerning another anti-Catholic litany now become somewhat 
musty. 

It does not ever seem to strike our critics of religious dogma- 
tism, however, that there is an old adage concerning the pot and the 
kettle, not unworthy of consideration in this connection; in other 
words it does not seem to strike them that there is just the possi- 
bility of the existence of such a thing as scientific dogmatism, un- 
justifiable as well as justifiable. At any rate men of science, whose 
claim to that title cannot be gainsaid, have in set terms complained 
of such a thing. In the first days of the materialistic conflict of the 
second half of the last century, two very distinguished men, Pro- 
fessors Stewart and Tait, wrote a book called “The Unseen Uni- 
verse,” the object of which was to “confute those who (in the out- 
raged name of science) have asserted that science is incompatible 
with religion.” In the book* replying to some of their critics who 
had accused them of dogmatising, they exclaim, “Surely it is not we 
who are dogmatists, but those who assert that the principles and 
well-ascertained conclusions of science are antagonistic to Christ- 
ianity and immortality.” 

Coming down to our own immediate days, let us see what Pro- 
fessor Driesch has to say on this point, premising his statement by 
the note that no one will deny him a position amongst the most dis- 
tinguished biologists of the day. In his excellent and most convinc- 
ing series of lectures delivered in Aberdeen in 1907 and 1908,7 he 
says: 

Strange to say, Darwinism, and the opinion of Charles Darwin 
about descent of organisms, are two different things. Darwin, 
the very type of a man devoted to science alone and.not to per- 
sonal interests, was anything but dogmatic, and yet Darwinism 
is dogmatism in one of its purest forms. 


*Preface to ad. ed., p. xv. : 
t“ The Science and Philosophy of the Organism,” vol. i, pp. 260-261. 
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Again he states: 


Darwin’s polemics never left the path of true scientific dis- 
cussions. He never in all his life abused any one who found 
reason to combat his hypotheses, and never turned a logical prob- 
lem into a question of morality. How different is this from what 
many of Darwin’s followers have made out of his doctrines, es- 
pecially in Germany; how far is “ Darwinism” removed from 
Darwin’s own teaching and character! 


But enough of this: every scientific man of middle-age will 
' remember this when Weismannism was in the ascendent. If dog- 
matism there be, one may reasonably ask on what authority the 
dogma is promulgated. In the first place, then, there are certain 
things “ quod ab omnibus ” which nobody doubts, such as the fact 
that certain living things have backbones and certain others have 
not; that the composition of water and of various other common 
objects is what it is; that the earth is round and that there is such 
a thing as gravitation though no one knows how, whatever it is that — 
causes that effect actually works. On such points no one would 
object to dogmatism. No one, in the present state of knowledge, 
can object to a man laying it down as a principle that there is such 
a thing as the force of gravitation, and postulating that as the basis 
of any other theory. -Take a more debatable case, that of the ether, 
a thing of contradictory attributes which cannot be isolated, or 
seen, or estimated, yet, which is so generally assumed, that one may 
‘almost say that it may be dogmatised upon—but with caution and 
always with the reservation that some day everything built on this 
foundation may have.to be re-considered. Very shortly we shall 
consider how far dogmatic Darwinism falls in with the conditions 
just laid down. 

Or again one may be awed into accepting a dogma by the 
magic of the name of its promulgator—at any time a dangerous 
attitude. But in the cases with which we are now chiefly con- 
cerned, there is but little magic to affect us. I lay it down as a prin- 
ciple that no person who has not devoted a certain number of years 
to really hard original research in some line of biology, is fit to 
estimate the value of many of the theories which are daily put for- 
ward. Manuals written by those who have not gone through such 
a discipline and received some measure of acknowledgment from 
their scientific compeers, are usually not worth the paper which they 
are written on. Such manuals may be wholly disregarded; and I 
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make this statement in the belief that it would, at least in the main, 
be agreed to by those whose opinion on the matter is worthy of 
consideration.. Tried by this test, ninety per cent. of the manuals 
and articles may be ruled out of court. Written, as many of them 
are, by the half-ignorant for the use of those even less well-in- 
formed than themselves, they abound at once in misstatements and 
bold assertions, It is this ignorant rubbish, the back-wash of the 
last half of the nineteenth century, and its effect upon the unin- 
structed reading population and not the opinions of the really great 
exponents of, and workers at, science that we have to meet. It is 
impossible to pursue these points further; but a most interesting 
catena of absurd and pretentious statements might be made from 
the misleading manuals. An equally interesting and much more 
convincing catena might also be made of the admissions—the 
honest admissions—the doubts, hesitations of genuine men of 
science in putting forward their theories for the consideration of 
their compeers. At any rate there is one thing quite clear and it is 
this :—the ordinary non-scientific person cannot be expected to em- 
brace, and ought not to be expected to embrace, any scientific opin- 
ion until it may be asserted of that opinion, that the genuine scien- 
tific world is fairly unanimous in giving its adherence to it. It may 
be claimed that this is the minimum of evidence on which a doctrine 
should be received as coming with authority. Tried by this test, 
how very few of the theories of to-day would stand any chance of 
survival ? 

The following remarks in a review of some works on evolu- 
tion, by a witty writer in the Literary Supplement of the “ Times,”’* 
sum the situation up rhetorically, perhaps, but not inaccurately, and 
much more graphically than is within the power of the present 
writer. 


No one possessed of a sense of humor can contemplate without 
amusement the battle of evolution, encrimsoned (dialectically 
speaking) with the gore of innumerable combatants, encumbered 
with the corpses of the (dialectically) slain and resounding with 
the cries of the living, as they hustle together in the fray. Here 
are zoologists, embryologists, botanists, morphologists, biometri- 
cians, anthropologists, sociologists, persons with banners and 
persons without; Darwinians and Neo-Darwinians (what a 
name), Lamarckians and neo-Lamarckians, Galtonians, Haeckel- 
ians, Weismannians, de Vriesians, Mendelians, Hertwigians, and 


*June 9, 1905. 
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many more whom it would be tedious to enumerate. Never was 

' seen such a mélée. The humor of it is, that they all claim to re- 
present “ Science,” the serene, the majestic, the absolutely sure, 
the undivided and immutable, the one and only vicegerent of 
Truth, her other self. Not theirs the weakness of the theologians 
or the metaphysicians, who stumble about in uncertainty, ob- 
scurity, and ignorance, with their baseless assumptions, flimsy 
hypotheses, logical fallacies, interminable dissensions, and all the 
other marks of inferiority on which the votaries of science pour 
ceaseless scorn. Yet it would puzzle them to point to a theolo- 
gical battlefield exhibiting more uncertainty, obscurity, dissen- 
sion, assumption, and fallacy than their own. For the plain 
truth is that, though some agree in this and that, there is not 
a single point in which all agree ; battling for evolution they have 
torn it to pieces ; nothing is left, nothing at all on their showing, 
save a few fragments strewn about the arena. 


Exaggerated, you say. Well, read Professor Kellogg’s work 
“ Darwinism To-Day.” ‘The Professor is a man who has won his 
spurs in original research; he has a very wide acquaintance with 
the literature of evolution and he gives his summaries of it with 
scrupulous honesty—at least that is my judgment. 

He cannot be accused of. anti-Darwinian bias and he does not 
conceal his contempt for the poor deluded Catholic. But read his 
book and particularly read the excellent summaries appended to the 
chapters, and then ask yourself the question, “Is the man in the 
‘ Times ’ so great an exaggerator as I thought?” 

I began by saying that a scientific theory, if it is to command 
the respect of the unscientific (let alone the scientific) reader should 
have something like general consent behind it. If that propo- 
sition is unassailable, then there are very few of the theories 
grouped under the name of “ Darwinism” which occupy such a 
position or anything like such a position, and this statement I now 
proceed to elaborate and justify. 


WHAT DARWIN HIMSELF HELD. 


It has already been pointed out that what Darwin held is not 
exactly the same—in some cases by no means the same—as what is 
commonly called “ Darwinism.” It may, therefore, be well to take 
a few points seriatim with the intention of discovering what Darwin 
himself thought about them and what is thought about them to-day. 

1. In the first place, then, it is quite clear that Darwin held 
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that Transformism was the explanation of the world of life as we 
know it, that, that all living things came from one or more forms 
and were thus genetically related to one another. But he did not 
commit himself absolutely in “ The Origin” to either a mono- or 
a poylphyletic scheme of transformism, for in the celebrated pas- 
sage which occurs at the end of that book he alludes to “ life, with 
its several powers, having been originally breathed by the Creator 
into a few forms or one,” and it may be noted that the words 
“perhaps into only one ” which represent those quoted in the latest - 
draft were actually written into it in pencil, as if they were an 
afterthought.* 

11. Darwin also believed that Natural Selection—which un- 
like transformism, an old theory (as we shall see) of which he made 
use, was his own original idea—was a very potent agent of trans- 
formism. It was to prove this that his most celebrated work was 
written, as its title—often ignored by persons who ought to be 
familiar with it—quite clearly shows. “ The Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection or the Preservation of Favoured Races 
in the Struggle for Life.” 

m1. Darwin further put forward a theory of Sexual Selection, 
as an adjunct factor of transformism. Accordingly to this theory 
the struggle on the part of male members of a species to secure the 
most desirable females also produces a form of selection by which 
transformism may be brought about. 

_ Iv. Darwin put forward the theory of Pangenesis, which is 
difficult to define as briefly as must be done here, but which may be 
described as a means of accounting for heredity by postulating an 
accumulation, in the germ from which the scion is to arise, of small 
particles representing each heritable factor in the parental body. 

v. Darwin held that Man, body and all, including mental char- 
acteristics, was developed from some lower form. 

v1. Darwin held doubtfully and tentatively to various other 
matters or perhaps it would be fairer to say that he kept an open 
mind upon them, such as Lamarckianism (now held by the neo- 
Darwinians to be utterly opposed to his views). “ He was 
Lamarckian to a very far-reaching extent” says Driesch.j Again 
he does not make it absolutely clear as to what he believed respecting 
the importance of small and great variations respectively in the 


*“ Origin of Species, etc.,” ed. vi., p. 429; and see “The Foundations of the 
Origin of Species,” 1909, pp. 52, note 2; and 254, note 4. 
tOp. cit., vol. i., p. 260. 
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process of evolution, which is, no doubt largely to be accounted for 
by the fact that this point, now one of crucial importance, had been 
but little discussed in his own time. At any rate his own commen- 
tators of to-day seem uncertain as to how his views are to be inter- 
preted on this matter.* 

vit. Darwin’s attitude towards the idea of a Create is a little 
difficult to define, but as he has been claimed by Haekel as a monist, 
something should be said upon this point. As will be gathered from 
the quotation given above Darwin in the “ Origin ” acknowledged 
the existence and work of a Creator, and what is rather remarkable, 
actually added the words “ by the Creator ” in the second edition. 
- There they remained till the end, in spite of any changes which 
took place in Darwin’s own opinions. These, as he himself ad- 
mitted, became more and more agnostic towards the end. In one 
of his letters he states his “ inward conviction ” that “ the Universe 
is not the result of chance,” but, he continues, “ with me the horrid 
doubt always arises, whether the convictions of man’s mind which 
has been developed from the mind of the lower animals, are of any 
value or at all trustworthy.” This attitude of despair with regard 
to the intellectual powers, it may be remarked incidentally, like 
solipsism, must logically lead to a complete paralysis of thought.+ 
This change of mind may perhaps be in part attributed to the Zeit- 
geist, for materialism was then in the air far more than it is now; . 
partly to the unkind, unfair and unreasonable things said about 
Darwin himself and his views by some of his religious, but imper- 
fectly instructed, opponents; and partly—perhaps one may even 
think largely,—to the strange atrophying effect upon a large part 
of his intellect caused by too great absorption in scientific questions. 

It is well known that he admitted that whilst he had once loved 
poetry, pictures and music, he had lost all these tastes, could not 
“ endure to read a line of poetry,” found Shakespeare “ so intoler- 
ably dull that it nauseated me.” And so on with other artistic 
pleasures. ‘“ My mind,” he says, “ seems to have become a kind of 
machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of facts, 
but why this should have caused the atrophy of that part of the 
brain alone, on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot conceive.’’¢ 
These points have been briefly mentioned here because from the 


*See the discussion on pp. 70 and 71 of “ Darwin and Modern Science.” 

tSee “ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin,” vol. i., p. 316. Further statements 
respecting his religious attitude at same place. 

tIb., vol. i., pp. 100-101. 
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paeans uttered by some it might be taken that Darwin himself had 
led an anti-religious campaign, whereas the fact seems to have been 
that his interests were not vividly excited in this direction at all, 
and that in his “ most extreme fluctuations” he had “ never been 
an atheist in the sense of denying the existence of a God.”’* 

The above list of opinions is, (need it be said?) by no means 
exhaustive, but some of them will suffice as a groundwork for the 
historical criticism which has now to be attempted. Moreover they 
will, in some measure, indicate what Darwin’s own views were and 
in what measure they correspond with the thing called “ Darwin- 
ism ” at the present day. 

We shall take up the various points seriatim, before proceed- 
ing to the consideration of some general matters which arise in 
connection with the subject of Darwinism as a whole. 


ia 
TRANSFORMISM. 


Transformism is the theory which teaches, that one living form 
or species is derived from another and not specially created. “ The 
fact of organic evolution is at least as certain a part of knowledge 
as the law of universal gravitation.” I set down this amazing quo- 
tation from a very cocksure and very misleading little manual, be- 
cause it is an excellent example of the kind of nonsense which is 
brought before the ignorant public by—charity demands that we 
should say—ignorant writers. As a mere matter of fact the theory 
of transformism or organic evolution is not proved; it may never 
be proved ; it is perhaps incapable of complete demonstration. That 
this statement is not merely the biased expression of opinion of a 
mere Catholic can be proved by a quotation from the work of a 
master of science who has never, I think, been accused of any 
Catholic leanings. I allude to Professor T. H. Morgan. In a most 
admirable and careful discussion of the whole question of so-called 
“ Darwinism,” + after discussing Fleischmann’s views on evolution, 
and deciding that his arguments have not seriously weakened the 
theory, he continues :—‘ He has done, nevertheless, good service 
in recalling the fact that, however, probable the theory (i. e., of 
evolution) may appear, the evidence is indirect and an exact proof 
is still wanting.” There is the sober word of true science as 


*Ib., p. 304. 
t“ Evolution and Adaptation,” Macmillan Co., New York, 1903, p. 57. 
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opposed to the irresponsible babble of the pamphleteer. Let us 
now try to estimate temperately the position held by the trans- 
formist theory to-day. 

1. Unquestionably the overwhelming majority of biologists 
would accept some doctrine of transformism, however much they 
may and do differ as to details. Fleischmann, whose name has just 
been mentioned, is perhaps the only biologist of position who has 
taken up an attitude opposed to the theory, and it cannot be said 
that his arguments have produced any impression on scientific 
opinion. In fact, it may be said, quite fairly and definitely, that 
transformism or organic evolution holds the field as the working 
hypothesis generally adopted. 

11. The evidence on which it is based is, as has been said, not 
completely convincing, and certain pieces of evidence brought for- 
ward, and formerly considered as conclusive, have not now the 
weight which they once possessed. Two examples may be cited :— 

(a) The so-called recapitulation theory of Fritz Muller and 
Haeckel (which teaches that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny, that 
is to say, that the life-history of the individual portrays that of the 
species) is, I see, described in a translation lately published in 
America,* “ established, now perhaps irrefutably.” Yet Professor 
Kellogg} says of this same theory, that it “is chiefly conspicuous 
now as a skeleton on which to hang innumerable exceptions.” And 
further :—“ the recapitulation theory is mostly wrong; and what is 
right in it, is mostly so covered up by the wrong part, that few 
biologists longer have any confidence in discovering the right.” 
The evidence for transformism founded on this doctrine has then 
at least been considerably weakened. 

(b) The whole intermediate link evidence is not as strong as, » 
during earlier days, it was expected that it would become. Further, 
some parts of it do not hold as strong a position as they did when 
the field of geology had been less explored. For example, the well- 
known and oft-cited case of the horse’s foot, claimed still by ignor- 
ant little books as a “conclusive proof” of the truth of organic 
evolution. Yet as a real master of zoology points out,t “ there are 
flaws in the chain of evidence, which require careful and detailed 
consideration.” And, after pointing out some of these flaws and 


*“ On the Inheritance of Acquired Characters,” Rignano, Open Court Pub. Co., 
I9QII, p. 11. 

TOp. cit., pp. 18 and 21. 

tSedgwick, “ Text-Book of: Zoology,” 1905, p. 600. 
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difficulties, he adds, “ It is possible that these difficulties and others 
of the same kind, will be overcome with the growth of knowledge, 
but it is necessary to take note of them, for in the search after truth, 
nothing is gained by ignoring such apparent discrepancies between 
theory and fact.” This guarded statement is worthy of careful 
attention, for it shows that further observations have not always 
confirmed the impressions of the earlier writers. 

11. Transformism in its simplest terms has been a theory put 
forward by many writers prior to Darwin, and by quite a number 
of Catholic writers of the first authority. Not to labor this point, 
the following quotation from Fr. Wasmann’s work may suffice.* 


Even to St. Augustine it seemed a more exalted conception, 
and one more in keeping with the omnipotence and wisdom of 
an infinite Creator, to believe that God created matter by one act 
of creation, and then allowed the whole universe to develop 
automatically by means of the laws which He imposed upon the. 
nature of matter. God does not interfere directly with the 
natural order when He can work by natural causes: this is a 
fundamental principle in the Christian account of nature, and 
was enunciated by the great theologian Suarez, whilst St. 
Thomas Aquinas plainly suggested it long before, when he re- 
garded it as testimony to the greatness of God’s power, that His 
providence accomplishes its aims in nature not directly but by 
means of created causes. 


Iv. From what has been said it follows quite clearly that a 
belief in transformism in no way leads up to a monistic philosophy. 
It may be looked upon as a method of creation, but it does not in 
any way explain the origin of things, or the origin of life, nor does 
it in any kind of way help us to do without an Author and Designer 
of the laws—whatever they may be—under which it works. These 
statements cannot be further dealt with here; they form part of 
quite another line of discussion, but since it has been claimed that a 
monistic philosophy logically follows from Darwin’s theories, it 
may be said that from this one of his beliefs, no such conclusion 
follows. Transformism may be looked at from a Christian or an 
anti-Christian point of view. The former at least offers an explana- 
tion of matters left wholly unexplained by the latter. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


*“ Modern Biology,” 1910, p. 274. 
+The reader desirous of following this matter further may be a to the 
concluding portion of Mivart’s “Genesis of Species. ‘< 





CONSEQUENCES. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
~ Carter VIII. 


aeagqyARY Hartford stood upon the porch of her brother’s 

M4 rectory. She made no outcry when she saw the 

Senator approaching with his unconscious burden. 

Her arms were outstretched in mute welcome to 

any one in sore distress. She waited for no explana- 

tions or introductions, but led the way to her own bedroom, and 

turning down the spotless sheets of the narrow bed, she made a 
place for Jane’s dusty little figure. 

“Doctor Staples is the nearest physician; he lives five miles 
away. I think you had better go for him at once; we have no tele- 
phone. Follow the straight road to the left. Meanwhile I'll un- 
dress the child and do all that I can.” 

In the dim light of the shaded room, with her heavy hair fall- 
ing about her, Jane had all the appealing look of a child, but the 
dispassionate woman, working so skillfully with the intricate fasten- 
ings of the girl’s dress, did not care for children. Mary Hartford 
was not an old woman, but there was a grey rigidity about her face 
that seemed to preclude all emotion. Her soul had been swept by 
fire and now there had come a peace, a strange unsatisfying calm, 
born of her belief in her inability to feel further. Life held few 
interests; she was tired—tired of her world of tragedy. She held 
to no particular religious creed; but death, for many years, had 
seemed to her a release from suffering. She cared little for the 
idea of immortality; it was so impossible for her to comprehend 
a continued existence apart from the memories that had changed her 
from a happy enthusiastic girl into a woman who moved through 
life with the precision and passiveness of a machine. She never 
talked of herself. Few people knew her history. Some of the more 
conservative of the parishioners regarded her suspiciously; they 
had heard rumors that she was a divorcee who had resumed her 
maiden name because she had grown weary of explanations. The 
only definite thing known about her was that years ago she had 
taken a course in trained nursing and that her health had broken 
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down before she was able to practise her profession; but her knowl- 
edge made her very useful in assisting her brother with his charity 
cases. The poor did not warm to her because her personality eluded 
them; she gave them neither her sympathy nor her confidence, but 
they called upon her in all their emergencies and she never refused 
them her aid. 

Above the white washstand in her room was a little closet full 
of simple remedies, and as she applied some restoratives to Jane the 
girl opened her eyes and looked about her wonderingly. 

“ Where—where am I?” she asked. 

Mary Hartford’s fingers were upon the girl’s pulse. She tried 
to welcome her back to consciousness with a wan smile. “ You are 
at St. John’s rectory,” she said. 

“ But I thought the church was closed.” 

“ This is the house.” 

“ The house with the roses—I remember now—I was thrown 
from a horse. Where is the Senator?” 

“ He has gone for a doctor.” 

“Is there anything the matter with me?” 

“Only a nervous shock,” said the older woman with profes- 
sional brevity. 

“No, I’m not shocked.” Jane laughed that wonderful laugh 
that had startled Bainbridge with its strange likeness to her father’s, - 
and now Mary Hartford’s slim white hands tightened on the 
wooden posts of the bed and she gazed at the girl with a pained 
sort of intensity. 

“ Where did you come from, child? ” she asked. 

“T hardly know how to answer that question,” answered Jane, 
and she looked at the sleeve of her nightdress as if she realized for 
the first time that she had been undressed. “I came out of the 
woods just now on a horse; I did not know how to ride. As for 
my past history, I was born in France.. I have spent most of my 
life in Paris. I came to Mrs. Dandrey’s yesterday. And now would 
you please tell me who you are?” 

“Tam Miss Hartford,” said her hostess slowly. “I wonder 
where I have met you before.” 

“ Then you are Mr. Paul Hartford’s sister,” said Jane eagerly. 
“T met him last night. He dined at Mrs. Dandrey’s. I believe we 
became very good friends. I hope to see more of him.” 

Miss Hartford was accustomed to women’s admiration for her 
brother. She watched, with a sort of amused tolerance, their vary- 
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ing methods to individualize his attention but somehow this girl’s 
attitude seemed different. She had all the ingenuousness of a child. 

“Tam afraid I embarrassed him greatly last night,” continued 
Jane. “Iam so hopelessly impulsive, and I’m afraid I have a very 
bad temper. When my father and I lived together in a chateau just 
outside of Paris, I used to stamp my foot in rage when he did not 
give me what I wanted. Once I wanted to join a band of strolling 
players, and when he refused his permission I ran away; and 
another time I got in a row boat and nearly drowned myself, be- 
cause someone had told me that no one could act who had not 
suffered from terror and starvation.” 

“ Act?” repeated Mary Hartford with a puzzled smile. 

“Yes, you see I always wanted to act. My mother was an 
actress. It’s my only talent. Some day I may go on the stage. 
The nuns used to tell me it was a life full of danger. I do not know. 
But please may I get up? It is so pleasant here that I did not 
realize that I was an intruder. I am sure that I am able to walk 
home.” 

“Do as you please,” said her hostess indifferently. “I think 
you are quite strong. Here is a basin of fresh spring water and 
some towels. I'll take your skirt out on the porch and brush it 
and then perhaps you had better sit still until your escort arrives.” 

“ I quite forgot my escort,” said Jane. “ It’s the first time I ever 
had one in my life. He ought to be angry with me. I never rode a 
horse before, and I ought not to have tried it; but this morning 
I was in such a humor that I believe I would have tried to ride an 
elephant.” 

Mary Hartford was amused. Her laugh was a strange con- 
trast to Jane’s . It sounded faint and far away like some unused 
instrument long since out of tune. The sound seemed to startle 
even its maker, for she became silent and fell to wondering why this 
strange girl should rouse her interest—this child with no reserves. 

“T hope your friends won’t be anxious about you,” she said, 
voicing this commonplace to escape her own introspection. “ No 
doubt the horse has reached Mrs. Dandrey’s by this time and an 
empty saddle is always alarming.” 

“ There is nobody there to care very much,” said Jane with a 
sudden pathetic droop to the corners of her mouth; “ Mr. Bain- 
bridge is only my guardian. He never saw me but once before 
yesterday. I have spent years in a convent in Paris; some of the 
nuns were fond of me, but there is no one else who cares.” 
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“ But the tall man who brought you here? ” 

“ He is a stranger too. I met him for the first time last night. 
I am the most lonely person in the world.” 

A new look of sympathy dawned in Miss Hartford’s deep 
eyes. “And I, too,” she said, impulsively holding out her cold 
white hand. “ Women know a greater sense of loneliness than men 
because—well, I suppose that love was meant to be life to them.” 

“T don’t know,” said Jane thoughtfully. “I think one might 
find great satisfaction in work if one had great talent and longed 
to express it.” 

“No, no,” said the other quickly. “It’s a fallacy that the 
modern woman clings to. I tried, so I know.” 

“ And what did you want to do?” Jane asked the question with 
no consciousness of being inquisitive. She felt strangely drawn to 
this sad-faced woman, whose life seemed to hold some romantic 
tragedy. 

“TI wanted to paint portraits.” 

“ And did you?” 

“ Why yes, until ’—she hesitated, “ until some years ago. I 
had a studio in California. I planned the place myself on a hill 
overlooking the sea.” 

“ And you gave it all up to come here? ” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ But a talent like that one takes with one.” 

Mary Hartford was silent for a moment. “ One needs enthu- 
siasm to work at anything,” she said regretfully, “and I—I have 
none left. My brother was very considerate and he had a studio 
arranged for me here. It was very kind of him, but I rarely paint 
in these days.” 

“ Please take me there and show me your pictures,” pleaded 
Jane. “ Perhaps some day I’ll come and have my portrait painted ; 
that is, if my guardian will let me, and I have the courage to ask 
him. At present, he seems a bit unapproachable; he is such a 
finished product of the world, while I—well you see me.” She 
touched her disheveled hair, looked down ruefully at her dusty 
boots and then, putting on the riding skirt and overlapping it at the 
waist with a safety pin, she added, “I doubt if I ever shall be 
finished. I’m all ravellings. Now let me see the pictures and I'll 
stop talking about myself. The girls at school used to tell me that 
I was very egotistical, but they were too. How is one to get ac- 
quainted if one doesn’t try to explain oneself? Please can’t I see 
the pictures? ” 
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The request was made with such genuine interest and childish 
simplicity that Mary Hartford did not even feel inclined to refuse. 
She had never admitted anyone but her brother into this sanctum, 
but now, as she led the way, she asked herself why this strange girl, 
dropped at her door by the merest accident, should compel her 
confidence and bring a certain vivifying atmosphere into her life 
again. 

“It’s a messy little place,” said Mary Hartford with her hand 
upon the door knob. “ There’s a disintegrating quality about me 
when I work, but come in.” 

The crowded room was, indeed, disorderly. A faded tapestry 
hung on one side of the wall completely covering the cheap paper; 
’ some half-finished canvasses stood leaning uncertainly against the 
legs of chairs and tables, while others had fallen prone upon the 
floor, their faces raised rigidly to the ceiling. The wooden mantle 
held some jades and porcelains of great value; palettes and brushes 
were scattered over a teak-wood table, and the paint had dribbled 
through the intricate carving, leaving it daubed with mixtures of 
color. Next to the window, in the best light in the room, hung a 
number of miniatures framed in gold. 

Jane went closer to examine them. The head of a young girl 
first claimed her attention. A beautiful woman, her lips parted in 
an ecstatic smile, her brown hair crowned with flowers. 

“ How lovely,” said Jane enthusiastically. ‘ Who is she? ” 

The expression of tragedy seemed to deepen in Mary Hart- 
ford’s eyes. 

“ That is I.” 

Jane turned quickly, not in doubt, but as if she wanted to 
search out the likeness of youth in this grey woman beside her ; and. 
then, feeling that the older woman understood, she glanced quickly 
away full of contrition for her rudeness. For a moment she did 
not see the other pictures ; a mist was before her eyes. Old age had 
never been revealed to her in this mocking way before. Now it 
appeared a dark, lurking shadow imminent to all. 

But she was so young—so young. The mist cleared ; she stood 
staring bewildered at one of the miniatures that hung below the rest. 

“ ‘Why I—I have that picture,” she cried excitedly. “ That— 
that is my father.” 

Mary Hartford’s lips were white, but the long years of self- 
repression had not been borne with barrenness., The cry that rose 
in her heart was stilled to a sigh. 
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“ Your—your name is—Tully, then ”—she said, and her voice 
fell calm and even. “I painted that picture at my studio in Cali- 
fornia many years ago.” 

“ Mine is much smaller. Since my father’s death I have al- 
ways worn it around my neck,” and opening the collar of her dress 
she unfastened the chain of a locket and laid the smaller miniature 
in Mary Hartford’s hands. 

The older woman sank weakly down in a chair. Her voice 
had grown a bit husky and she rested her hands in her lap to con- 
ceal their trembling. 

“ He is dead then?” she said. - 

“ Many years ago. You knew him well?” 

“Tea.” 

“ When he lived in California?” 

‘ec Yes.” 

“That must have been when he was very young?” 

“ Yes,” she said again. 

“ And you painted both these pictures? ” 

Mary Hartford lifted the locket in her nerveless hands. In the 


silence she gained strength to say, “ That, too, is my work.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


When the riderless horse came galloping up the graveled road- 
way, Bainbridge was standing at the library window talking to 
Madge. With an exclamation of dismay he quickly opened the low 
French casement and ran out just in time to seize the bridle of the 
horse and swing himself into the saddle. 

“ Jane has evidently been hurt,” he called back. “I must go and 
find her.” And without further explanation he turned the excited 
animal back in the direction in which it had come. 

Madge watched her host disappear with strangely mixed emo- 
tions. She had never seen him face an emergency before, and this 
exhibition of his virility pleased her, even though she was not the 
object of his solicitude. She had long been interested in George 
Bainbridge; his indifference was one of his chief charms; it made 
his suspected admiration for her seem so much more of a tribute. 
But there were some things that did not appeal to her: his lack of 
enthusiasm, his tendency to drift always, his position as spectator in 
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a world of dazzling possibilities. She had often wondered how he 
would meet a crisis, and now, she saw him acting promptly, eagerly 
and naturally, like any other forceful man. 

It had: been many years since a primitive impulse had dominated 
Bainbridge. All his life his motives had been weighed and sifted. 
Like all egotists, he exaggerated his own complexities, until nothing 
seemed simple, and spontaneity impossible. Even now, as he 
searched the roadway and hedges, he began to wonder how he 
should feel if he found Jane—dead. It would relieve him of a great 
burden, his baser mind suggested. The next moment he put the 
thought from him with an outraged sense of loyalty for his friend ; 
but was the feeling he had only loyalty? Did not the girl’s own 
personality play some part in the horror he experienced at the dread 
of some fatal accident. 

Every foot he traveled, finding nothing, added to his sense of 
relief. 

Then, just in front of Paul Hartford’s cottage, he saw a hand- 
kerchief lying on the road. Dismounting from his horse, he stooped 
to examine the initials. J.T. was embroidered in one corner. Fol- 
lowing this clue he turned into the rose-bordered path. 

A group of people stood upon the tiny porch and Jane called 
out a cherry greeting and came running to meet him. 

“Not killed—not hurt—not a bone broken! I am going to 
walk home.” 

Senator Wurtemberg leaned against one of the posts of the 
vine-covered veranda, fanning himself with his felt hat. He had 
had a hard ride, for he had insisted that the doctor gallop all the 
way back with him. The lean-faced little doctor, who had the dis- 
position of a dyspeptic, was trying to conceal his present irritability 
in the presence of the ladies. He was no horseman; he was accus- 
tomed to jogging along the peaceful country roads on his gentle 
old mare; but to go racing along like a drunken cowboy at a round 
up, was an indignity that someone ought to pay for and who was 
going to pay for it when the patient was in no need of his services? 

The Senator was a shrewd observer, and he watched his medi- 
cal aid with some amusement. 7 

“ Everything was my fault,” he said as Bainbridge came up 
the steps; “ though the Lord only knows why that horse bolted as 
he did. Miss Jane is all right, thank God. Her foot fell free of the 
stirrup, so she was not dragged. In my country, women ride 


astride and I think it is much safer.” 
VOL. XCV.—2 
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“ And I insist that it was my fault,” said Jane, smoothing 
back her straggling hair from her heated face, “I never was on a 
horse’s back in my life. I ought to have been killed. I really de- 
served to be killed creating all this excitement for nothing.” 

“Tt’s a much pleasanter ending than a funeral,” smiled Bain- 
bridge, taking her small hand with an air of possession. “I am 
very grateful to you,” he said, turning to Mary Hartford. “ Jane, 
won’t you introduce us?” 

“ Miss Hartford, this is my guardian, Mr. Bainbridge,” said 
Jane, “ He was my father’s best friend—” 

Bainbridge. fancied that the woman’s eyes held a look of ani- 
mosity, but, remembering what his sister had told him about Miss 
Hartford, he attributed her expression to her dislike of meeting 
strangers. 

“T am sure you are most welcome,” She forced the words 
with no graciousness. “I regret that my brother is not here. He 
had early service this morning and he has another mission three 
miles from here.” 

“T am very sorry, too,” said Bainbridge with ingratiating 
regret. “ We had the pleasure of having Mr. Hartford dine with 
us last night. My little ward has caused you some anxiety and 
trouble I fear.” 

“No anxiety,” she answered. “I am accustomed to sick 
people. I was sorry afterwards that I sent Senator Wurtemberg 
for the doctor, but I acted on impulse—one usually regrets one’s 
impulses.” | 

“T suppose that’s the reason I’m always regretting—every- 
thing,” reflected Jane. 

The Senator laughed. “ You'll get over that,” he said. 

“ What, the impulses or the regrets?” 

“ Both,” said Bainbridge; “ the years bring some consolations 
or they would be intolerable.” 

“They are intolerable,” interrupted Miss Hartford. The 
speech was as rude as it was expected. She seemed anxious to be 
rid of her visitors; she twisted her hands nervously together, more 
conscious than they that her studied calm had failed her at last. 

“T want to walk home,” said Jane, striving to fill in the em- 
barrassing pause. “I’m afraid to get on a horse’s back again to- 
day. I'll get my hat, I left it in your bedroom, Miss Hartford. You 
have been so good to me, and I have had a pleasant time that I 
didn’t deserve. I should like to come again.” 
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“Why of course come,” said the older woman with no cor- 
diality. She turned with a sense of relief to follow Jane into the 
house. 

During the short interim, the Senator had time to slip a twenty 
dollar note into the doctor’s willing hand. 

“T’ve led you a wild chase this morning,” he said in an under- 
tone. ‘“ You’ve had a much more unsatisfactory time than if the 
young lady’s bones were broken, because, of course, setting bones 
is a valuable experience and comes high. I realize that—” 

The doctor glanced at the color of the note and grew voluble 
with gratitude. Such prompt payment of ready money to one who 
was accustomed to waiting indefinitely to be recompensed, and half 
the time in farm produce, was an experience not soon to be for- 
gotten. Bainbridge had not noticed this little by-play. He had 
walked to the end of the porch and was examining a strange variety 
of vine that Mary Hartford had planted in a sheltered corner. He 
wanted a moment to recover himself. He felt very weak and much 
exhausted after his ride. Like most men, he hated to acknowledge 
physical disability, and he did not want to add to Jane’s sense of re- 
morse by telling her that the short horseback ride had taxed his 
every power of endurance. 

“TI don’t know how I’m going to get home,” he confessed, sit- 
ting down on a rustic bench under the flowering vine. “ You see, 
I’m a convalescent still, and that horse was excited and needed more 
strength to manage him than I had to give.” 

“ Well, we won’t let on to Miss Jane,” said the Senator, “ she 
feels like a criminal already. Anybody to hear her talk would 
think she made that horse run away on purpose. Here, Doctor, fix 
Mr. Bainbridge up with something. Haven’t you any brandy in 
that funereal-looking grip of yours?” 

The doctor opened his black valise and busied himself with 
his small array of bottles. 

“ Some brandy?” he said, holding out a collapsible cup such 
as travelers carry. “ I would not try to ride that horse home.” 

“ Take mine,” said the Senator without much sympathy, as he 
was not used to commiserating men. “I suppose he and you are 
both played out together. The doctor will come with us, and see us 
through I know. [I'll take your horse and I'll put Miss Jane up in 
front of me. She’s nothing but a slip of a girl, and she can’t walk 
in this hot sun. We have no sort of a vehicle. It’s the easiest 
and shortest way out.” 
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The Senator was accustomed to taking command and making 
events move to his fancy. He had a way of delivering his judg- 
ments with a finality that seemed to preclude argument. 

When the plan was suggested to Jane, she drew back. “I’m 
afraid—indeed, I’m afraid.” 

“Now don’t say that,” said the Senator lifting her in the 
saddle with parental tenderness. “I’m going to get on behind you 
and you'll be as safe as you were in your mother’s rocking cradle. 
I’ve ridden every kind of a horse west and east of the Rockies. 
This beast is as harmless as a kitten—tough mouth and a bit 
nervous, but he hasn’t got sense nor blood enough to run away with 
two of us.” 

And so, bidding their hostess goodbye, they rode away down 
the dry, white road, together a trio of men as different as their vary- 
ing worlds could make them. Some such idea passed through 
Mary Hartford’s mind as she turned to go into the house, but she 
was too tired to think. She had been completely unnerved by the 
events of the morning. She sank down upon her narrow bed, all 
mussed and imprinted with Jane’s frail figure, and she gave way to 
a flood of tears, such as she had not allowed herself since her own 
vehement girlhood. 





CHAPTER X. 


As a result of his anxious ride, Bainbridge was threatened with 
a relapse and had to go to bed again. The guests, feeling that they 
were in the way, went home and busied themselves sending flowers, 
and telephoning their sympathy. Madge left with apparent reluct- 
ance. She felt vaguely that she might be of some assistance, but 
her week was full of alluring invitations and, following her natural 
impulse, she always fled from sickness, gloom and disaster. So 
Bainbridge was left with Mrs. Dandrey and Jane to wait upon him. 

He preferred Jane. After her first emotional contrition—she 
blamed herself unmercifully for his slight return of fever—she 
seemed to find great happiness in his helplessness. It gave her a 
chance to serve him, to mother him, to command him whichever 
her mood and the state of his health seemed to demand. 

When he grew stronger she brought in great stalks of dahlias 
and cosmos from the box-bordered garden until his room looked 
like a bower. She coaxed the old cook to let her come into the 
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kitchen. Once there she concocted a dainty little French dish such 
as Bainbridge had never tasted before. 

“ How did you do it?” he asked. “ It’s the best thing I have 
had in years.” ’ 

“ Oh, I’ll never tell,” she said, playfully tucking a napkin under 
his chin. “Once when I was sick in the infirmary, I learned how 
to cook all kinds of nice little messes for invalids. I know a better 
one for to-morrow. You wait and see.” 

All through the night when he was wakeful, his mind kept 
reverting to the promised dish with the eagerness of an appetite 
long denied. In the weeks that followed Jane’s “ mess,” served on 
a silver plate, garlanded with flowers, was the chief event of the 
days. How she contrived to get on with the cook was an unfathom- 
able mystery to the other servants in the house; but after the first 
few days—days on which she was merely tolerated and watched 
jealously—the atmosphere of the kitchen changed. Old Mandy 
was heard to laugh twice. True the laugh sounded like a startled 
cackle from some beast or bird in a subterranean passage-way, but 
it was an unmistakable sign of mirth, and one of the maids, em- 
boldened by the sound, peeked through the keyhole and saw Miss 
Jane sitting on Mandy’s spotless table, gesticulating with a long 
spoon while she and Mandy swapped receipts and talked. The 
maid’s space at the keyhole being limited, she had not exactly dis- 
covered what they had been talking about. 

These were busy days for Jane, and she gave no thought to 
herself. Her whole attention was concentrated on making amends 
for the trouble she had caused. She ran up and down stairs a dozen 
times a day with pitchers of water, plates of ice, and needed nour- 
ishment. In the long afternoons she read to him for hours, glad of 
the exquisite tones in her voice that caused him to beg her to go 
on, until the shadows of the fat four-poster lengthened, and seemed 
to reach outencouragingly for the match box and the cherubic candle 
sticks that stood upon the high wooden mantel. But when the day- 
light had grown too dim to see, it amused Bainbridge to have Jane 
talk to him. She was a revelation in many ways. She knew noth- 
ing of the world or of men, but the supernatural was very real to 
her. She spoke of angels and saints as if she was conscious of 
their presence ; she expounded the Catholic doctrine of a future life 
with calm confidence; she spoke of praying to her mother to help 
her in all her small difficulties at school. She never preached; she 
never argued about her beliefs. She spoke as a child giving an 
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older person her unreserved confidence; and yet, on the very. day 
that he told himself that she was an ignorant, uninformed child, 
she would make some allusion or express an opinion that proved 
that she had read much, and thought intelligently. She had studied 
the girls about her in boarding school; she had a keen sense of 
humor and a droll way of relating unimportant incidents with a 
cleverness that reminded Bainbridge continually of her father. 

While Jane was making a place for herself in this well-ordered 
household, Mrs. Dandrey watched her critically. She was a fair- 
minded woman and she wanted to be kind, but she had her preju- 
dices. Jane, quite unconsciously, began to take the possessive air 
of a daughter of the house. Like most young people she had 
accepted her situation as a matter of course. It never occurred to 
her that Mrs. Dandrey objected to her rifling the flower beds until 
she pulled up some rare chrysanthemums by the roots; then she 
realized that her hostess was displeased. The “ messing” in the 
kitchen made Mrs. Dandrey fear that she would lose her treasured 
cook, and when she voiced her dread to Bainbridge, he said with a 
masculine lack of understanding, “ Don’t worry, Jane can do all 
the cooking I need.” 

Another thing that troubled Mrs. Dandrey’s aristocratic soul 
was that Jane always waited on herself. Even when Bainbridge 
was in need of nourishment, it never occurred to her to ring for a 
servant; she always scurried joyfully to the kitchen or pantry to 
prepare it herself. Three or four times she had gone out in the 
garden and drawn water from the deep-mouthed well, asking no 
one’s assistance. 

“She will demoralize every servant I have,” sighed Mrs. 
Dandrey weakly. “I’m afraid the girl is hopelessly common or she 
never would run so many errands with a house full of negroes.” 

Bainbridge smiled tolerantly. “‘ She never has been taught 
helplessness,” he said. ‘ Now, that I am better we can begin. It 
seems to me that the first adjunct to helplessness is a matter of 
clothes. Take her to town and get her an outfit—chiffons and 
things that preclude running after well water.” 

His sister looked at him reprovingly. “ You are laughing, 
George.” 

“ Never was more serious in my life,” he assured her. “If 
‘you are going to take her to places this winter she must be suitably 
dressed. We don’t want to make her a cook or a ‘drawer of 
water.’ js : : 
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“ There’s the White House reception next week,” said Mrs. 
Dandrey, rousing to some degree of interest, at the thought of 
exercising his good taste, even though she was not to wear the 
clothes herself, “and there is a delightful feeling of responsibility 
in spending other people’s money. I’m to go and buy the child a 
generous wardrobe and send the bills to you?” © 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And you feel well enough to be left alone to-day? ” 

“T’m amazingly strong.” 

“ Then Jane and I will spend the day in town. I think you are 
very good to her George but I hope—I trust you will not fall in 
love with her.” 

He laughed gaily. “ My dear sister, she looks upon me as a 
grandfather ; she thinks I am seventy years old.” 

“ And she’s about seven,” said Mrs. Dandrey grimly; “ she’s 
the most unconventional, impossible girl I ever knew.” 

He looked at her in some alarm. “ Don’t say that,” he re- 
monstrated. “ Give her a little time, she is most teachable; she has 
all sorts of possibilities. Dress her up; take her to the hair dresser, 
and get somebody to show her how to do her hair. She’s got brains 
enough to learn anything.” 

“It’s rather a hard task you have given me,” she sighed re- 
signedly. “If one only knew something about her parents. She 
really is hard to explain. She tells everyone that her mother was an 
actress; and even you know nothing about her antecedents.” 

“We'll invent a family tree for her later on,” he laughed. 
“We can’t do everything in three weeks. Let’s get the problem of 
clothes settled first. We are always kinder in our judgments of the 
well-dressed.” 

But even Bainbridge was unprepared for the transformation 
in Jane. She left him in the morning, a disheveled little figure in 
an ill-fitting rain-coat; she returned in the evening, wearing a soft 
embroidered gown that they had found in one of the most exclusive 
stores. Her hair was waved softly about her face, dressed by a 
deft-fingered French woman who advertised herself as an artist in 
coiffures. 

Jane’s enthusiasm over her new clothes was delightful to see. 
She brought in the boxes one by one into Bainbridge’s room, insist- 
ing that he guess the contents; and then, after he had made some 
wild guess to humor her, she would display the gown, wrap or 
material, exclaiming at their beauty, and fondling them with a 
caressing touch. 
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“I dearly love colored clothes,” she said, “ and I dare say if 
Mrs. Dandrey had not been with me I should have bought things 
like a cockatoo—so gorgeous. But it seems to me I have been very 
extravagant to spend so much money dressing my body that will 
soon be dead.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked in some alarm. 

“ Nothing with me,” she smiled, “I was talking of anybody— 
you—me, anybody that has to die.” 

“ Who put that notion into your head?” 

“ It isn’t a notion ;” she objected, “ it’s a fact. It’s just another 
way of saying life is short. I used to parse that in my English 
grammar; perhaps you have forgotten. Now, tell me how you got 
on here by yourself all day?” 

“T missed my chef.” 

“Then I'll go and make you something for your supper ;” 
and piling the boxes in a corner she ran joyfully away to the 
servants’ quarters. 

She had a bundle of presents which she wanted to distribute. 
She bought them out of her own pocket money while Mrs. Dandrey 
was busy over some personal expenditures in another part of the 
big store. Mrs. Dandrey would have been convinced that her house- 
hold was demoralized if she could have heard the exclamations of 
delight with which each separate package was received. The child- 
like nature in the negro, always only half in abeyance, rose exuber- 
antly to meet this simple effort to please them. 

As Jane went upstairs with the dainty little dish she had ene 
for Bainbridge, her cheeks were flushed with excitement, her eyes 
shining with happiness. She stopped on the landing of the steps 
to peep in a mirror that hung above the heavy mahogany hall piece. 
For the moment she was surprised at her own reflection. 

“ Why I’m pretty. I really believe I am pretty,” she said im- 
personally. 

When she entered the little breakfast room where Bainbridge 
had been taking his meals, he rose instinctively. 

“T have allowed you to wait upon me too long,” he said mak- 
ing room for her on the wide sofa. “ Come sit down beside me and 
we will play that you are grown up.” 

She put the dish on the table in front of him and opened his 
napkin. “ But I am grown up,” she insisted. 

He looked at her radiant face for a moment in silence, realiz- 
ing for the first time the charm of its piquancy. “ You have not 
seemed to be.” 
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“ That’s because you are so much older,” she said frankly. 

“ But I really am not so much older.” And even as he said it, 
he wondered why he should wish to prove it. ‘ Fourteen years at 
most. Is that such an impassible gulf?” 

She was standing in front of the fire trying to pile up the 
fallen logs; she turned and looked at him wonderingly. The look 
might have been a protest. What did he mean? Had the change 
come to her or to him? 

The spontaneity of her smile faded, for the words had been 
spoken in such a tone as to destroy forever her childlike attitude 
towards him. Hereafter they were man and woman hopelessly, 
unevenly matched. He had always been selfish. He did not see 
why he should be relegated to a paternal position, when other men, 
as old as himself, might rouse her interest and gain her affection. 
He was not in love with her; he did not want to be, but it annoyed 
him, for some reason which he did not stop to analyze fully, to find 
himself treated as if he were a bald-headed, solicitor-like guardian 
of the three volume novel, with only gout and eternity closing in 
about him. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs. Dandrey did her full social duty that winter. She had 
always moved easily among the formalities of life, and the isolation 
of her time of mourning had been a great trial to her. Now, that 
she was emerging from the penumbra of her widowhood, she 
entered into the season’s gayeties with real enthusiasm, and she 
tolerantly included Jane in all her plans chiefly because she thought 
Bainbridge demanded it of her. 

She adored her brother. He was the only thing masculine she 
had to cling to and being by nature vine-like in her propensities, 
it was necessary to keep him in an amiable humor. She knew that 
back of his calm he had a temper quite capable of uprooting her and 
leaving her sprawling, as it were, on this side of the Atlantic, 
while he betook himself to Europe for an indefinite term of years. 

Meanwhile Jane was happy. Balls, teas, dinners were delight- 
ful novelties. Her tasteful wardrobe gave her an air of confidence. 
Even Mrs. Dandrey had to acknowledge that she accepted grace- 
fully. the conventions of life. Her fluent French made her very 
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popular with the young diplomats, and her dramatic readings gave 
her a distinction in a circle of mediocre talent. 

From the first, Mrs. Van Doran had announced that she would 
be glad to mother Jane. The old lady belonged to Washington’s 
most exclusive set, know disrespectfully as “the cave-dwellers.” 
She had lived and fought and triumphed through so many admin- 
istrations, that she was regarded as a social arbiter. She had an 
uncomfortable predilection for genealogy, and a habit of unearthing 
disreputable ancestors for ambitious society aspirants who were try- 
ing to forget them. Her salon, as she chose to call it, sheltered 
strange combinations of people: socialists, musicians, writers, art- 
ists, Civil war veterans, priests, diplomats and poverty-stricken 
gentlewomen, but her invitations were valued by everyone, and 
those who were left without the pale, suffered an exaggerated sense 
of disappointment. 

Early in the winter she gave an elaborate evening reception to 
introduce Jane. Mrs. Dandrey and Bainbridge were grateful. 
Every woman, who had a debutante daughter knew that Mrs. Van 
Doran’s patronage was worth striving for. Dressed gorgeously in 
a plum-colored satin, the old lady presented Jane, the daughter of 
her dear friend, James Tully, the cleverest critic of his generation. 
Nobody who came had heard of James Tully, for his work had 
been confined entirely to the Parisian papers ; but then, no one dared 
dispute the old lady’s judgment. In a city of celebrities it is diffi- 
cult to differentiate the ordinary from the extraordinary without 
some sort of advertising agent, and when people are once placarded, 
few question the truth of any statement. 

The reception was promptly followed by many invitations. 
The guests went away with the vague idea that Jane was a close 
relative of Mrs. Van Doran, visiting her for the winter, and the old 
lady did not correct the misapprehension. She liked Jane; she en- 
joyed the young life that the girl brought into the house and she 
used to borrow her for weeks at a time, secretly craving the affec- 
tionate tenderness that the girl showed towards her. 

As the season progressed, Jane made a definite place for herself 
in the younger set. Girls like her because she so frankly admired 
their feminine charm in which she considered herself lacking. Men 
liked her because she was’ always merry and so easily pleased. 
Madge watched these small successes jealously; while Bainbridge 
watched them both, amused at the little comedy in which he, uncon- 
sciously, played the most prominent part. 
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Once, when Madge ‘was spending a week end at Bainbridge 
Hall, she daringly accused him of flirting with Jane. Bainbridge 
laughed in his most disconcerting way. 

“Do you realize that I am the only friend she has on earth? ” 

“T don’t believe you are capable of friendship with women,” 
she retorted. 

They were standing in a deep recess of one of the west wind- 
ows. The sunset seemed to light the girl’s face into unusual beauty, 
her brown eyes were full of feeling. 

“ And why not?” he asked, moving a little closer to her side. 

“ Because, when you forget your studied air of indifference, 
you assume an air of devotion towards all women which means 
nothing to most of them; but she is so young.” 

“ Have I assumed it towards you?” He dwelt upon the words 
so that the question seemed pregnant with meaning. 

She did not know how to reply. She cared so much. They 
were playing a dangerous game. She could not cry out even if she 
were hurt, she must parry somehow until the end. 

“ You are capable of great cruelty,” she said at last. 

“ Not to you—” 

“No, I’ll admit that,” she smiled bravely. “I know you too 
well. Iam on my guard, but Jane—” 

“Well?” 

“ She is in danger of falling in love with you and then—” 

“ Then ?—” 

“ Oh, I’m no prophet—I don’t know what will happen then.” 

“T’m glad you think I’m so dangerously fascinating.” 

“T did not say that.” 

“T thought you implied it.” 

“« Jane is easily pleased,” she laughed. 

“ Also very sensible,” he said. 

A sigh escaped her. She was so tired of juggling words. She 
had failed to find out whether he had any romantic attachment for 
Jane. She was relieved when Mrs. Dandrey came into the room 
and asked her to go upstairs to look at some new embroideries that 
she had just purchased from an East Indian smuggler, who was 
prudently peddling his wares in remote suburban districts. 

After Madge left him, Bainbridge lighted a cigarette and, 
seating himself on a wide window-sill, he stared idly out into the 
gathering dusk of the garden. He was trying to analyze his real 
attitude towards Jane. His position had been difficult from the 
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first. To have a child loaded upon him was bad enough, but a ward © 
of marriageable age was most perplexing. It was not his fault that; 
they were thrown continually together. She had to live somewhere; 
she could not remain at school indefinitely. She would not enter the 
sisterhood. Loyalty to his dead friend demanded kindest considera- 
tion for his daughter. If she misunderstood this attitude as Madge 
had hinted, and as he himself vaguely suspected, was he to blame? 
He was not in love with her. He did not want to be. He found 
much entertainment in her society, but he certainly did not want to 
marry her; she was too young, too uninformed, too unfinished, and 
yet the thought of her leaving the house to marry anyone else was 
distasteful to him. Carrying his introspection further, he knew that 
he had destroyed Jane’s first normal, childlike devotion for him. 
Why had he been so heedless of consequences? Why had he not 
seen and felt what the ultimate end might be? But perhaps the 
seeing and the feeling had made him act as he did. Her filial affec- 
tion had not altogether pleased him, when other men might gain 
so much more. There was the Senator. 

Every Saturday since the morning of Jane’s accident he had 
ridden a fine-blooded horse all the way from the Capitol, leading a 
gentle mare for Jane to ride beside him. Mrs. Dandrey and Bain- 
bridge both suspected that the little mare had been bought for Jane’s 
benefit, but, since he did not actually present it to her, they could 
not demur at his gentlemanly offer to give her riding lessons. Jane 
accepted his services quite as a matter of course; she knew nothing 
of the clamoring of constituents or the countless other demands 
upon a busy man’s time. To her it seemed most natural that he 
should want to make some amends for what he insisted upon calling 
his “ cursed carelessness.” Many an afternoon when the sergeant- 
at-arms was struggling for a quorum, the Senator was finding new 
by-paths in the fairy-wood and new fancies to lighten his toilsome 
days. 

He was a lonely man by nature, and he had few friends in 
Washington. Occasionally he accepted an invitation if he heard 
that Jane would be there. One night he met her at the British 
Embassy; he was standing alone in one corner of the crowded 
hall. 

“You seem very unhappy,” she said brightly, “ Come into the 
drawing-room with me.” 

“T was wondering how I could escape,” and he looked with 
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humorous helplessness up the red carpeted stairs to the large picture 
of Victoria that seemed to be guarding him with her eyes. 

“T thought you were a democrat and did not care for royalty.” 

His eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Dead queens are less objectionable than 
live ones,” he admitted. “I’m not built for this social thing; even 
my tailor, who is an awful liar, would acknowledge that. I’ve been 
here exactly two minutes by my watch. How can I say good-bye 
when I have just said, How-do-you-do? ” 

“ You can’t,” she said, “ You will have to stay and talk to me.” 

“ Now isn’t it all funny,” he went on, as they moved into one 
of the large rooms, brilliant with prismatic lights. “ Such a crowd 
of people—there’s a little Chinaman talking execrable French to 
that poor old lady who is trying to remember her French grammar 
and can’t. See her dazed expression. Look at that Spanish lady 
with painted eyebrows. I wonder why women don’t grow old 
gracefully any more—frizzes and rouge and curls and dye! What 
man wants to remember his mother looking like a comic supple- 
ment?” 

“ What a savage mood you are in.” 

“ It’s all so empty.” 

Her eyes were laughing. She interrupted him, “I think the 
house is full.” 

“T believe you begin to like it.” 

“TI like the music, the lights, the people, even the noise,” she 
admitted. “I have not had it long enough to grow tired.” 

“ But you will,” he added hopefully. “ It is such a little part of 
life—the shell, the husk, the chaff; the only real thing about it is 
the caterer’s bill next month.” 

“T don’t like you when you talk that way.” 

“ Then I'll never speak again. I’ma kind of grizzly bear meant 
to live in lonely woodland places.” 

“ Where you are delightful, where you forget to say unpleasant 
things, where you are just yourself,” she spoke with childish sim- 
plicity. His small eyes showed his pleasure. 

“ And I wonder what you mean by ‘ yourself.’ I wonder what 
sort of a kindly image you have drawn of a gruff customer like me.” 

Just then Lord Allan Hurst came up to speak to them and to 
insist upon their going out to the dining room. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 








ST. CLARE OF ASSISI. 


BY FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.S.F.C. 


II. 


chief determining influence in her life. Through 
him she came to accept the life of evangelical 
poverty and from him she received the special form 
of Catholic piety in which she found at once the 
satisfying motive and the entire freedom of her religious life. But 
to Clare, Francis was not merely a teacher or spiritual director in 
the usual sense of the word. He entered into her life as a living 
expression or embodiment of her own soul’s aspiration and ideal. 
He himself was an actual likeness to that which alone she loved and 
desired ; and in consequence she gave him something of that rever- 
ential affection and worship with which she yearned towards Jesus 
Christ in the mystery of His earthly poverty and lowliness. Francis 
was not altogether singular in thus sharing with our Divine.Lord 
Clare’s worshipful love: whoever and whatever gave testimony 
to the supreme Object of her worship, was placed by her responsive 
spirit near to His throne; but Francis was nearest and in some 
measure apart because no other on the earth was to Clare so true 
a witness. And this explains how her attachment to St. Francis 
was at the same time personal and impersonal: impersonal, in that 
her worshipful thought went always beyond him to that of which 
his life spoke to her ; yet personal because it was he who thus spoke, 
clearly and imperatively, of the Divine Goal of all her desire. 
In later life Clare was accustomed to speak of herself as 
“ plantula Beati Patris Francisci’’—‘“ the poor little plant of our 
Father Francis ;” thus describing herself in her sweet humility and 
affection. But it is to be noticed that St. Francis always styled 
her “ Sister Clare” and quite evidently not as a mere conventional 
style of address but in all courtesy and special reverence. He had 
no playful appellation for her such as he had for the Lady Giacoma 
di Settisoli whom he was wont to call “ Brother Giacoma.” His 
reverence for Clare was of too intensive a quality; their spiritual 
kinship too intimate and sacred. For was he not in his own thought 
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and in that of his contemporaries, the “bridesman” commissioned 
by the Divine Bridegroom to win her entire love for Him in His 
poverty and to be her friend and guardian in a treacherous world? 
It was a relationship which called for the most delicate reserve and 
yet for a familiar solicitude and companionship. To one less un- 
worldly or less absorbed in his devotion to his Divine Master, the 
duty thus imposed upon him might have presented spiritual dangers: 
but the utter unworldliness and high spiritual characters of both 
Clare and Francis kept the world and its evil at bay. And so was 
rendered possible the “ romance” of Clare’s life, which more than 
all the Romances of Chivalry tended to create a new ideal of the 
sanctity of womanhood in the world which knew Francis and Clare. 

The story of how the two saints first met and how Clare at 
the persuasion of Francis left her father’s house and vowed herself 
to Christ in poverty, is told with a pleasing simplicity in the Leg- 
end.* It runs thus: . 


When she heard tell of the fame of Francis who like a new 
man was renewing with new virtues the way of perfection 
forgotten by the world, moved by the Father of Spirits, Clare 
at once desired much to see and hear him. And Francis too 
struck by the fair fame of this most favored maiden was no less 
wishful to see and speak with her: for wholly eager for spoils 
and being come to depopulate the world, he would fain snatch 
her from the wicked world and restore her a noble prey to her 2 
God. He visited her and she more often visited him; and they 
discreetly ordered their visits so that their visits should not be- 
come known by man nor be spoken ill of by public gossip. For 
she in her frequent visits to the man of God, taking one only 
companion who was.a loyal friend, went by a secret way; and 
to her his words seemed a flame and his deeds beyond the deeds 
of man. And our Father Francis exhorted her to despise the 
world and with burning words made clear to her the barrenness 
of earthly hopes and the delusion of earthly beauty. Into her 
ears he instilled the sweet espousals of Jesus Christ, persuading 
her to keep the pearl of maidenly purity for that Blessed Spouse 
Who for us became man. But what need of many words? 
Deftly doing the part of a faithful bridesman, Francis entreated, 
and the maiden did not delay to give consent. And from that 


*The Legenda S. Clarae, written about the time of her canonization, has been 
published by the Bollandists and recently by Prof. Penacchi of Assisi. Three 
English translations have appeared: (1) By Fr. Marianus Fiege in The Princess 
of Poverty; (2) By Fr. Paschal Robinson, entitled The Life of St. Clare; (3) By 
Mrs. Balfour in The Life and Legends of the Lady Saint Clare. 
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moment the joy of Paradise began to open out to her, and in 
comparison the world seemed of little value; and her heart 
melted as it were with desire and because of that joy she aspired 
to the heavenly nuptials. Thus aglow with divine fire, she so 
despised the glory of this world’s vanity that the world’s good 
opinion had no longer any power over her heart. But dreading 
the allurements of the flesh, she took a resolution never to know 
any earthly delight; and her desire was to make of her body a 
temple of God alone, and she strove so that by virtue she might 
be worthy to become the spouse of the great King. Thenceforth 
she put herself entirely under the guidance of Francis, deeming 
him after God the guide of all her steps. And from that time 
her soul leaned upon his holy counsels and with a waiting heart 
she received the words he spoke to her of the good Jesus. 


Assuredly he who wrote, the Legend was not unacquainted 
with the literature of Romantic Chivalry. In his mind’s eye he 
sees the chosen knight wooing a bride for his liege-lord, not betray- 
ing his trust by a false word or unfaithful thought: and he evidently 
rejoices that one such has been found actually upon the earth. 
That some such mental picture was also in the mind of Francis is. 
not improbable, accustomed as he was to express his service of our 
Lord in the language of chivalry. In later years he once spoke this 
parable in warning to the less discreet: “A mighty king,” he said, 
“sent two messengers to the queen. The first came back and reported 
the queen’s reply, with no further words. The second, after repeat- 
ing the queen’s words, spoke much in praise of her beauty. Where- 
upon the king recalled the first messenger and asked him his opinion 
of the queen. ‘She listened in silence and spoke wisely’ was the 
reply. ‘But saw you no beauty in her?’ asked the king. ‘Be it 
thine, my Lord, to look upon that: mine it was to deliver the mess- 
age.’ At these words the king was greatly pleased and he took 
that messenger into his intimate service; but the other because of 
his wanton eyes, he cast out of his house.’”’* 

The parable suggests the reverential purity which Francis 
brought to his wooing of Clare for the heavenly King: and it is 
redolent of the purest chivalry. And here it may be fitting to re- 
mark upon the extreme sensitiveness with which St. Francis 
guarded the purity of his relations with women: a sensitiveness 
partly accounted for by the moral laxity generally prevailing in 
the world of his day. He would seldom speak with any woman 


*Cf. II. Celano, 113 (ed. d’Alengon). 
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alone; and whenever it was necessary for him to speak with any, his 
words were few: nor would he look them in the face. Once dis- 
cussing this matter with a companion, he said: “I tell thee, dear 
brother, there are two women only whose faces I should recognize if 
I looked at them. The face of such a one and such a one is known 
to me: but that of no other.”* 

It is generally supposed that those two women were St. Clare 
and the Lady Giacoma. They were both living when the chronicler 
penned these words; and that fact perhaps withheld him from men- 
tioning their names. But the sensitive reserve with which St. 
Francis generally ordered his relations with women only throws 
into clearer relief the freedom of soul he found in his intercourse 
with St. Clare and invests that freedom with a shielded purity and 
unique sacredness. For it was against the world that he guarded 
his vowed loyalty to Christ; and Clare was not of the world but in 
mind and heart was wholly true to Christ, and of one mind with 
Francis in the new life which had been given him. Doubtless too 
in the quick and intimate understanding of his vocation, which 
Clare swiftly revealed; or in other words, in the manifest kinship 
of her spirit with his own, Francis recognized the spiritual security 
of- their relationship, and saw a divine sanction. For Clare was 
less a disciple of his than a co-disciple with him of evangelical 
poverty itself ; so intuitively and swiftly did she fathom its meaning 
and so completely from the outset did it fill all her thought and 
desire. 

On the night that she fled from her father’s house she was 
already a mistress of the domain of the Franciscan life, so entirely 
was she possessed by it and did she possess it. In the after days 
until her death she would drink yet deeper draughts of its wisdom; 
but already she had gained the spring whence the wisdom flowed, 
and had gained it with a conscious assurance such as few ever at- 
tained to after much learning and experience. And that was the 
full justification of her flight from the shelter of her father’s house 
into the material poverty and homelessness which awaited her. 
True, Francis was there to guide her and she knew he would pro- 
vide the necessary shelter and sustenance; but in the eyes of the 
world she was throwing herself into a state of beggary and alone 
of all women. Had she been less secure of her vocation, less a 
mistress of its significance, less possessed by its clear, revealing 
purpose, she might have been blamed for thus setting out alone 


*Cf. II. Celano, 112. 
VOL. XCV.—3 
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upon a path untrodden by any woman.- As it was, however, we 
must recognize in her flight a heroic insistence on the soul’s free- 
dom to “love the highest when we see it.” Of this we may be 
certain, her family would never have consented to the step she had 
resolved on, but would have used the large legal rights of a feudal 
‘house to prevent her. It was a case of taking by violence, if she 
would take at all. For the story of her flight we will again turn 
to the Legend. 


When the solemnity of Palm Sunday was drawing near, Clare 
with great fervour went to the man of God, asking his counsel 
as to her leaving the world and in what manner and at what 
time it should be. And our Father Francis commanded that on 
that festive day Clare should array herself with ornaments and 
come to the blessing of the palms with all the people, and that 
on the night following she should go forth from the camp and 
her worldly joy be turned into mourning for our Lord’s Passion. 
And on the Sunday the maiden went resplendent in her festive 
array amongst all the women and with them entered the church. 
There a remarkable foreshadowing happened: for when all the 
others pressed forward to take the palm-branches, Clare in 
bashfulness stayed in her place, nor did she move from it. 
Wherefore the bishop came down from the steps and came to 
her and put a palm into her hand. The night following, Clare 
set about to obey the command of the Saint and with some 
trusty companions prepared to take her longed-for flight. But 
she wished not to go by the usual door; but with a strength 
at which she herself wondered, she broke open another door 
which was barred with beams and stones. And thus she left 
behind her home and city and kinsfolk and hastened to Saint 
Mary of the Porziuncola, and there the brethren who were keep- 
ing vigil at the little altar, with lighted torches, received her. 
Then without any delay did she cast aside the defilements of 
Babylon and give a bill of divorce to the world; and she put 
away her ornaments and her hair was shorn by the hands of the 
brethren. .And when she had received the holy habit of penance 
before the altar of the Blessed Mary, and when the humble 
hand-maid had been espoused to Christ as it were by the couch 
of His Virgin, straightway St. Francis led her to the church 
of St. Paul to abide there until the Most High should provide 
another place. 





Two things strike one in reading this passage of the Legend: 
the fearless courage with which Clare seized her soul’s life, break- 
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ing down with her own hands the barriers, material and immaterial, 
which blocked her path, and the equally fearless courage of 
Francis. There is little doubt that the bishop of Assisi was aware 
of what was to happen; for Francis was wont to consult him in his 
difficulties ;* and the bishop’s action in coming down from the altar 
steps, and putting the palm-branch into Clare’s hand as she remained 
unmoving in her place, lends color to this supposition. Nevertheless 
even in that time of daring individual action, Clare’s flight was 
sure to arouse anger on the part of her relatives and adverse criti- 
cism amongst her acquaintances, as was afterward manifest. But 
neither Clare nor Francis quailed before the storm of indignation, 
in which the menfolk of her family pursued her to the convent of 
San Paolo, on the morrow of her flight. Clare, clinging to the 
altar, proclaimed her dedication and vows: and after some days her 
relatives desisted from active persecution. Then Francis obtained 
for her a hospitable shelter with the nuns of Sant’ Angelo in Panso, 
a convent on the slopes of Monte Subasio until finally he secured 
the church and house of San Damiano which then became her life- 
long dwelling-place. Throughout Francis stood by her faithfully. 
Not only did he provide for her a house but he charged himself to 
succour her at all times in her bodily and spiritual needs.} 

On her side Clare placed in him an entire and simple trust: 
and what this trust meant to Clare as a spiritual asset in her life 
can be understood only when we remember her character. It was 
perhaps humanly speaking, the one thing needed to bring her char- 
acter to its full bloom. Without it her natural strength of mind 
might have developed into imperiousness or a harsh self-reliance ; 
the surgent loyalty which was at the root of her moral being would 
have been balked of its full exercise. Had that perfect trust been 
denied her, she would undoubtedly have suffered that imprisonment 
of loneliness, which to some souls—and these amongst the loftiest 
and most generous—is as the winter to a well-planted garden. It 
may be said, that in religion the most perfect trust will always be 
found in the trust the soul puts in God, and that the most loyal of 
creatures may never lack the fullest exercise of their loyalty when 
they look to Him. : 

But it must not be forgotten that the greatest of saints know 
no such divorce between God and their fellow-creatures as this 
statement may be taken to imply, but their conscious relationship 


*Cf. Leg. Trium Sociorum, 20, 35, 47. 
tCf. II. Celano, 204; also Rule of St. Clare, chap. vi. 
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with God overflows yearningly towards those who are the compan- 
ions of their earthly journey: and in some way the realization of 
their relationship with God in and through the creature is needful 
for their spiritual freedom. And none felt this more keenly than 
did the first Franciscans; it was a distinguishing note in their 
spiritual lives. If Clare had not found in St. Francis a fellow- 
creature in whom she could put a trust, only less absolute than that 
which God Himself invites, she would have lacked something in the 
realized Franciscan life of which she is so resplendent a type; and 
that would not only have been our loss, but hers, too, whilst she 
remained on earth. It may equally be said that something would 
have been lacking in the Franciscan message to the world had St. 
Francis: found no St. Clare upon whom to bestow in a singular 
degree that high chivalrous reverence for womanhood, so selfless 
and true, which belonged to the purest romance of mn though 
it was so seldom found in actual life. 

As the years went by that companionship of the spirit which 
drew these two souls together lost neither its unearthly purity nor 
its effective reality, but only deepened in spiritual intensity as they 
both drew nearer to the divine life and in more active co-operation 
on the part of Clare as the need arose. Early in her religious life 
Clare, with prophetic vision, urged St. Francis to continue his 
preaching apostolate at a time when he was doubting whether he 
ought not to give himself to a secluded life of prayer; and she 
seems indeed to have been his counsellor frequently in his troubles. 
To her he unburdened his soul as to few others ; oftentimes revealing 
to her the dealings of God with him, of which he was reticent even 
with the friars. He is said to have told her the secret history of the 
Porziuncola Indulgence ;* he certainly did not hide from her the 
miracle of the Stigmata ;} into her sympathetic ears he poured out 
the thoughts which came to him concerning the proper vocation of 
the friars.{ The discreet reticence of the early biographers of the 
saints has drawn a veil over their intercourse against idle curiosity ; 
nevertheless certain illuminating facts shine like stars in the night 
of our knowledge, revealing much to those who can see. There is, 
for example, the somewhat disconcerting story of how in the time 
of his great trouble when many of the brethren were departing from 

*Cf. Bartholi, Tract. de Indulgentia (ed. Sabatier), p. 96. 

tSome of the bandages she made to staunch the bleeding of the wounds, and 
a pair of soft sandals to ease his pierced feet, are still preserved at Santa Chiara 
in Assisi. 

tCf. Anal. Franciscana, III., p. 81. 
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the first ways of the Order, St. Francis gradually withdrew more 
and more from intercourse with the Sisters of San Damiano. It is 
quite evident that in this matter St. Clare was resolute to defend her 
spiritual birthright, and that she drew upon all the resources of her 
own gentle, but determined spirit, to prevent St. Francis from alto- 
gether withdrawing his presence and the fostering care he owed 
herself and. her Sisters. To this incident we shall have to refer 
again further on in speaking of Clare’s influence upon the develop- 
ment of the Franciscan Order. Here we but regard it as it affects 
her personal relations with St. Francis. Well she knew from her 
sympathetic intuition of St. Francis’ spirit that his decision was 
dictated merely by his fear, lest his example might be taken as a 
sanction by those who were less unworldly in their views and pur- 
pose, and lest any scandal might arise which would mar the fair 
name of the Order. But Clare took a larger view. Francis’ with- 
drawal would mean a practical separation of the Sisters from the 
Franciscan Order, and in some way it would cast a shame upon her 
and those women who were with her. 

Through the silences of those early biographies her protest 
rings clear and consistent; and in the end she won Francis to her 


own better judgment. Tradition has given us some indication of 
this, her one struggle with Francis himself, in the pages of the 
Fioretti: and what it tells us in nowise contradicts the more reticent 
testimony of Thomas of Celano.* In truth it might well have béen 
some remonstrance from Clare which drew from St. Francis this 
protest of his fidelity to the trust she had reposed in him: 


Think not, my brothers, that I do not love them (the Sisters 
at San Damiano) perfectly: for if it were wrong to cherish them 
in Christ, would it not have been a greater wrong to espouse 
them to Christ? Indeed it had been no wrong not to have 
called them, but not to care for them when called, were utter 
unkindness. But I am giving you an example, that as I do so you ~ 
also should do. For I will not that any should take upon 
himself to visit them of his own accord, but my will is that the 
unwilling and most reluctant men, so only that they are also 
spiritual and approved by a long and worthy life, shall be 
appointed for their service.f 


*Vide: Fioretti, cap. 14; (2) Celano, 204. Cf. also Speculum Perfectionis, 
cap. 108, where Clare from her sick bed requests a meeting with St. Francis at the 
time that he too was sick unto death. 

fII. Celano, 205. 
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In very ‘truth Francis could say that he himself had not acted 
by his own will when he called Clare to the service of Christ, but by 
the compulsion of the Divine Will; and in obedience to that Will 
he had charged himself with the care of her. That same rule— 
having regard to other circumstances—he now endeavored to im- 
pose by precept and example upon the friars. Some such prudent 
regulation as that expressed by St. Francis, Clare herself would be 
the first to admit; but at the same time she tenaciously held to her _ 
right and that of her Sisters to share with the brethren the comfort 
and encouragement of Francis’ personal care. 

And perhaps Francis in his absorption in the work of his 
vocation and in his conviction of the noble strength of Clare’s 
character, never quite realized the value to her of her conscious de- 
pendence upon him. He probably knew better the comfort she was 
to him; nor is it unlikely, considering his entire self-immolation 
upon the cross of Christ, that one motive which led him to cease 
his frequent visits to San Damiano was to deny himself this com- 
fort: for the path of the spirit in quest of sanctity is pitiless in its 
exactions; the saint must lose all before he finds all. But in the 
last two years of his earthly life, St. Francis entered into a greater 
spiritual security and peace. It was after he had received the sacred 
stigmata, and in those last days he was in frequent correspondence 
with Clare. | 

The last time they met upon earth was when Francis was 
being taken to Rieti at the request of Cardinal Ugolino, in the hope 
that a physician at the Papal Court, then resident at Rieti, might 
afford him some relief of his bodily suffering and prolong his life. 
As they were setting out Francis desired the brethren first to take 
him to San Damiano that he might take leave of St. Clare. Ar- 
rived at the convent, he was unable for many days to proceed 
further owing to his increasing weakness. So Clare had a cell of 
wattles made for him in the garden; and it was during his stay there 
that Francis composed his “ Canticle of Brother Sun.” Who shall 
say how much of the inspiration of that song of joyous worship 
came from the unfaltering faith and heavenly peace which filled the 
sacred enclosure in which Clare spent her life? 

To those who understand the influence of place upon a man’s 
soul, the “ Canticle of the Sun” will remain as much a tribute to 
the presence of St. Clare as to those earlier associations which 
bound the singer to the spot where he discovered his vocation: for 
Clare had kept alive there the spirit of those first days of his joy. 
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When at length they were able to carry Francis onward to Rieti, he 
took with him his regained gift of song; and for Clare’s comfort he 
composed “certain holy words with music” which he sent her by his 

. companions.* The two saints never met again in their earthly life, 
for Francis when he returned to Assisi was dying ; and Clare too was 
so grievously ill that she thought she would die before him, without 
the comfort of his presence. And this to her was a great sorrow and 
the cause of bitter tears. True to herself, a few days before Francis’s 
death, she sent word to him of her longing desire to see him once 
more; “ which when the saint heard,” says the Speculum Perfect- 
ionis, “ for as much as he loved her above all others with fatherly 
affection, he was moved with pity towards her. But considering 
that what she desired—namely, to see him—could not be brought 
about, for her comfort and that of all the Sisters, he wrote for her 
his blessing in a letter and absolved her from every defect, in case 
she had done anything contrary to his admonition or against the 
commandments and counsels of the Son of God. Moreover that she 
might put aside all sadness and sorrow he said to the brother whom 
she had sent: ‘ Go and tell Sister Clare to put away all sadness and 
sorrow because she cannot see me now, since of the truth she may 
know that before her death both she and her Sisters will see me, 
and will be much comforted concerning me.’ ”} 

That promise was in some way fulfilled. On the following 
Sunday, when the body of the dead Francis was carried to San 
Damiano that Clare and the Sisters might pay their homage to it be- 
fore the burial, Clare rose from her sick bed and came and 
looked once more upon him who had been her father and guide and 
friend, and kissed the hands which bore the marks of Christ’s 
wounds. “ When he was taken away,” Celano says simply: “ the 
door was shut which shall nevermore be opened to such woe.” t 

Clare out-lived Francis by twenty-seven years. Lived, one 
might say, to defend and foster his work. She was constantly ail- 
ing, but her indomitable spirit would not consent to die till she had 
secured for all her Sisters the legal right to follow in the way 
that Francis had led herself. It was a trust Francis had left her, 
when from his deathbed he wrote to her: 








I, poor little Brother Francis, wish to follow the life and 
poverty of Jesus Christ, our Lord Most High, and of His most 
*Cf. Speculum Perfectionis, cap. 90; Fioretti, cap. 18. 


tSpeculum Perfectionis, cap. 108. 
tI. Celano, 117. 
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holy Mother and to persevere therein until the end, and I 
beseech you all, my Ladies, and counsel you always to live in 
this highest life and poverty. And watch yourselves well lest 
through the teaching or advice of anybody you ever depart from 
it in anywise.* 

That legacy was in reality more to Clare than the bodily pres- 
ence of Francis ever could have been; in it he confided his spirit and 
life-work to her care. Clare, as we have said, would not consent 
to die then, not until she had fulfilled her duty of love as the in- 
heritor of Francis’ last will and desire. Twenty-seven years 
dragged out their course before her task was accomplished. On the 
ninth of August, 1253, Innocent IV. solemnly confirmed the Rule 
which was the longed-for charter of the Franciscan life for Clare 
and all her Sisters. Two days later Clare died. Her work was ac- 
complished; she had done her part to secure the fulfillment of 
Francis’ will. 

Theirs was indeed a friendship—and more than a friendship 
in the common use of the word—such as the world can but seldom 
see, but should never forget : a glimpse surely of the heavenly life of 
which the world’s life at its best is but a type. As such we may 


regard it for our own good. 


*Cf. Regula S. Clarae, cap. 6. 








G. K. CHESTERTON’S “ THE BALLAD OF THE 
WHITE HORSE.” 


BY JAMES B. DOLLARD. 


QILBERT K. Chesterton is not a Catholic, but in nearly 
all his writings he expresses his respect and regard 
for the ancient Church; and both his philosophy and 
his outlook on life are Catholic. Chesterton is an ex- 
traordinary man in a literary sense. He is acknowl- 

a ea all to be a master of prose composition, but when a month 
or so ago he wrote The Ballad of the White Horse, people were as- 
tonished to find that he was also a great poet and minstrel. 

Here and there a few irresponsible critics found fault with the 
work, but the general verdict agreed that it was a most notable 
literary achievement. If the chorus of approval is not as loud 
and as spontaneous as the “ Ballad” deserves, the reason is not 
very far to seek. Protestant England is more or less astounded 
and stupefied to have all her modern ideals ignored, her industrial 
and martial triumphs despised, to be taken back to her early Catholic 
days and ordered to admire the simple faith and bravery of the old 
Catholic kings and knights who asked no questions and made no 
boasts, but fought unto death for the triumph of Christianity and 
the glory of the Mother of God. For in the ballad it is Our Blessed 
Lady herself who appears to King Alfred and orders him to muster 
all Catholic England—the Roman, the Saxon, and the Celt—to 
drive away the marauding Danes whose 


Misshapen ships stood on the deep 
Full of strange gold and fire, 

And hairy men, as huge as sin, 

With hornéd heads, came wading in 
Through the long, low sea-mire. 


It was the mystic words which the Mother of God gave to 
Alfred that brought to his side, with all their retainers, Eldred, 
the Saxon, and Mark, the Roman, and the Irish Prince, Colan of 
Caerléon, by whose aid he drove out the Vikings and took the 
town of London. In these modern days of querulousness and 
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doubt this most manly of poems is a sharp and salutary medicine 
for the mind of any man who will take the trouble to ponder over 
it. Its motto is King Alfred’s own dictum: “I say, as do all 
Christian men, that it is a divine purpose that rules, and not faith,” 
and its lesson is this: The world was made not for pagans, or 
atheists, or doubters, or wasters (as were the Danes), but it was 
V made by God for Christian men of faith who will keep His law and 

take care of the gifts He has given them, for as Alfred says to the 
Danish Chiefs : 

...it is only Christian men 

Guard even heathen things, 


For our God hath blessed Creation, 
Calling it good. I know— 

That spirit with whom you blindly band 

‘Hath blessed destruction with this hand; 

But by God’s death the stars shall stand 
And the small apples grow. 


The world and its gifts belong to men of true Christian faith, 
and He will ultimately take it from the doubters and the wasters 
and give it to those who hold Him and his law in love and fear. 
In the end of the poem, King Alfred prophesies that though on 
the present occasion they would rout the barbarian with the sword, 
yet in the far distant future the “ ancient barbarian ” would come 
again to them, not with the sword in hand but with books and 
pens: 

What though they come with scroll and pen, 
And grave as a shaven clerk, 

By this sign you shall know them, 
That they ruin and make dark. 


They will come again in the guise of wise scholars who “ know 
too much ” to believe in God, and who destroy the faith of others. 
They will dishonor religion and dethrone God. They will say that 
man has no Master, yet that he is the slave of fate and chance. 
They will go back to the old cruel superstitions of “the course in 
bone and skin.” They will be marked by “ detail of the sinning, 
and denial of the sin.” In short Chesterton very plainly indicates 
the agnostic philosophers, like Spencer and Tyndall and Darwin, 
and the decadent infidel noveltists who have done so much by nega- 
tion and inuendo to destroy the faith of men’s souls: 
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By God and man dishonoured, 
By death and life made vain, 

Know ye the old barbarian, 
The barbarian come again— 


When is great talk of trend and tide, 
And wisdom and destiny, 

Hail that undying heathen 
That is sadder than the sea. 


The contrast between these shallow, faithless, modern days 
of ours— 
... these days like deserts, when 
Pride and a little scratching pen 
Have dried and split the hearts of men, 


and the glorious old Catholic days when heroes of the Cross went 
forth to conflict, and against them 


There came green devils out of the sea 
With sea-plants trailing heavily 
And tracks of opal slime— 


is brought out sharply and poignantly in the poem. The artificiality 
and scepticism of our days arouse the contempt and disgust of the 
author of The Ballad of the White Horse, and for relief his soul 
turns yearningly to the wholesome earlier times. 


... backwards shall ye wonder and gaze, 
Desiring one of Alfred’s days, 
When Pagans still were men. 


Another lesson of the poem is this: The pagan or the atheist, 
though he own the world, has a soul that is cold and empty and 
without hope, while the true Christian, even in the midst of trials 
and adversities, has still the lamp of faith with him to dispel the 
threatening shadows. 

Thus the great Danish chief, Guthrum, mourns darkly about 
the doom that is over all things, and says that 


The soul is like a lost bird, 
The body a broken shell. 


Out of the skies, he says, there comes no noise but weeping, and 
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because all men must die, and all the gods alike, there is a tear 
in every tiniest flower: 


The little brooks are very sweet 
Like a girl’s ribbons curled, 

But the great sea is bitter 
That washes all the world. 


And Alfred taunts him, saying: 


What have the strong gods given? 
Where have the glad gods led? 

When Guthrum sits on a hero’s throne 
And asks if he is dead? 


Sirs, I am but a nameless man, 
A rhymester without home, 

Yet since I come to Wessex clay 
And carry the cross of Rome, 


I will even answer the mighty earl 
That asked of Wessex men, 
Why they be meek and monkish folk 
And bow to the White Lord’s broken yoke; 
What sign have we save blood and smoke? 
Here is my answer then. 


That on you is fallen the shadow, 
And not upon the Name; 
That though we scatter and though we fly 
And you hang over us like the sky 
You are more tired of victory, 
Than we are tired of shame. 
* *K * 





Our monks go robed in rain and snow 
But the heart of flame therein, 

But you go clothed in feasts and flames 
When all is ice within; 


Nor shall all iron dooms make dumb 
Men wondering ceaselessly, 

If it be not better to fast for joy 
Than feast for misery. 


This, then, is the great Christian lesson of The Ballad of the 
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White Horse. But the feader of the review need not hastily 
imagine that this moral is written large all over the poem so that he 
who runs may read. Chesterton is too much of an artist to spoil his 
ballad by turning it into a sermon. The poem is a long sustained 
effort, stretching to eight cantos or “ books,” and it takes a little 
study to grasp its entire purpose. There are many people who will 
read it and never notice the lesson of the work at all. But the 
lesson is there for those who have eyes to see and who have not 
voluntarily hardened their hearts. This modern world of ours is 
fast drifting away from the safe moorings of the ancient simplicity 
of faith and work, and Gilbert K. Chesterton is not the least of 
the prophets who would warn it of its error ere the last dread doom 
shall befall : 


And in the last eclipse, the sea 
Shall stand up like a tower, 
Above all moons made dark and riven 
Hold up its foaming head in heaven 
And laugh, knowing its hour. 


The Ballad of the White Horse is truly the utterance of a seer 
and a prophet. It has an elemental force, a rugged dignity and per- 
manence like a torrent-scarred mountain that grimly confronts the 
restless and heaving sea. Its strength is not that of the Greek 
temples, polished and fluted and chiseled; but that of the wind- 
worn monolith or the ancient pillar-tower, furrowed with olden 
runes and vibrant with the dim dreams and sorrowful sages of the 
past. In the deep cadences of the rushing lines that toss and sway 
and boil and swirl, like a mountain river over a rocky bed, or a 
charge of Celtic galloglasses through a narrow Irish glen, we hear 
again the din and music of those far-off battles 


Where the tortured trumpets scream aloud 
And the dense arrows drive 


and where the Catholic King Alfred, fighting for God and altars 
and home and native land, locked fast in a last death struggle with 
the heathen foe: | 


A sea-folk blinder than the sea 
Broke all about his land; 
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But Alfred up against them bare 


And gripped the ground and grasped the air, 
' Staggered, and strove to stand. 


He bent them back with spear and spade, 
With desperate dyke and wall, 

With foeman leaning on his shield 

And roaring on him when he reeled; 
And no help came at all. 


He broke them with a broken sword 
A little towards the sea, 
And for one hour of panting peace, 
Ringed with a roar that would not cease, 
With golden crown and girded fleece 
Made laws under a tree. 


And in the turmoil of these weird battles we recognize the 
echo of that immemorial conflict of Right against Wrong, of Truth 
against Falsehood, of the Good against the Evil, which makes the 
refrain and burden of the sadness of all the sighing winds and all 
the sobbing waters of this mournful and sin-laden world of ours. 


The versification of The Ballad of the White Horse is very 
felicitously chosen, and goes with a swing and a rush that carries 
everything with it like a mighty wind. Here and there, like a 
torrent choked by boulders, it seems to pause and become uncertain 
and broken, then again it rushes along in a smooth sweep that is 
full of a sort of barbaric music and power. Even in the dedication 
stanzas we have some impressive mood-portrayals, as, for instance, 


Do you remember when we went, 
Under a dragon moon, 
And ’mid volcanic tints at night; 
Walked where they fought the unknown fight 
And saw black trees on the battle-height, 
Black thorn on Ethandune! 


As dreamers that walk through a visionary land see vast and 
portentous shapes and figures, so tremendous images like this now 
and again startle the reader: 
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Where Ind’s enamelled peaks arise, 
Around that inmost one, 

Where ancient eagles on its brink, 

Vast as archangels, gather and drink 
The sacrament of the sun. 


We are reminded by the following of the vast plain covered 
with dead men’s bones, described by the Prophet in Holy Writ: 


The King went gathering Wessex men 
As grain out of the chaff; 

The few that were alive to die, 

Laughing, as littered skulls that lie 

After lost battles turn to the sky _ 
An ever-lasting laugh. 


So true is he to the primordial energy of the days he describes 
that some of the images shock and startle: 


And as he stirred the strings of the. harp 
To notes but four or five, 

The heart of each man moved in him 
Like a babe buried alive. 


And here is another example of the same kind: — 


As he went down to the river-hut 
He went as one that fell ; 
Seeing the high forest domes and spars 
Dim green or torn with golden scars, 
As the proud look up at the evil stars, 
In the red heavens of hell. 


In The Ballad of the White Horse, indeed, there is no dearth 
of large and spacious utterance. We read of “ Guthrum of the 
Danes ” 

With wide eyes bright as the one long day 
On the long polar plains. 


In describing the prowess of Eldred in war his images are 
vast and dreadful enough to make the reader gasp: — 


As the tall white devil of the Plague 
Moves out of Asian skies, 

With his foot in a waste of cities 
And his head in a cloud of flies; 
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Or. purple and peacock skies grow dark 
With a moving locust-tower ; 
Or tawny sand-winds tall and dry, 
Like hell’s red banners beat and fly, 
When death comes out of Araby 
Was Eldred in his hour. 


Then again we have intimate searchings of the human heart— 
strange ferretings of thought like this about the Irish Prince Colan 
—it was just before the fight and all had expressed their fears and 
soul-concerns : 
And all were moved a little, 

But Colan stood apart, 
Having first pity, and after 
Hearing, like rat in rafter, 
That little worm of laughter 

That eats the Irish heart. 


In mid-battle when the giant Eldred was wading in blood and 
slaughter we have the same strange interior search-light turned 
on him: 

But while he moved like a massacre 
He murmured as in sleep, 

And his words were all of low hedges 
And little fields, and sheep. 


Even as he strode like a pestilence, 
That strides from Rhine to Rome, 

He thought how tall his beans might be 
If ever he went home. 


Spoke some stiff piece of childish prayer, 
Dull as the distant chimes, 

That thanked our God for good eating 
And corn and quiet times— 


A characteristic Catholic touch is given to the ballad by the 
appearance of the Mother of God to Alfred, and the bard is very 
felicitous in his description of the incident: 


Her face was like an open word 
When brave men speak and choose, 
The very colours of her coat 
Were better than good news. 
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She sends Alfred on an embassy to raise the people for a de- 
cisive war against the pagans, and he goes joyfully on his way— 
“ Shaken of the joy of giants, the joy without a cause.”’ Nor does 
he fail in his embassy, for at the message of the Mother of God 
the three great princes, Mark, the Roman, and Eldred, the Saxon, 
and Colan, the Gael, leap to their feet and muster all their forces. 
The Virgin Mother appears again in the last rout of the Danes, 
when the fortunes of the fight still hang in the balance. 


The King looked up, and what he saw 
Was a great light like death, 
For Our Lady stood on the standard’s rent, 
*As lovely and as innocent 
As when beneath white walls she went 
In the lilies of Nazareth. 
* * * 


Over the iron forest 
He saw Our Lady stand ; 

Her eyes were sad withouten art, 

And seven swords were in her heart— 
But one was in her hand. 


Inspirited by this vision, the Christian host renew their efforts, 
the Danes sway and stagger and a dreadful fear comes upon them. 
They are dismayed by the fearful persistence of the Saxon and the 
Roman legionaries, and the “Ghastly war-pipes of the Gael” 
awaken all their latent superstitions. They fling down their arms 
and rush in wide-eyed terror from the fated field: 


“ The Mother of God goes over them, 

On dreadful Cherubs borne; 
And the psalm is roaring above the rune, 
And the Cross goes over the sun and moon; 
Endeth the Battle of Ethandune 

With the blowing of thé horn.” 


We will close our review of this truly remarkable Ballad 
by adverting to another noticeable phrase in its contents. Chesterton 
has ever been noted for his sympathy with the Irish, and his interest 
in them as an ancient and illustrious race. This trait of his is well 
illustrated in the work before us. To the Irish Prince, Colan of 
Caerleon, is given a high place of honor in the text, and to him, as a 
worthy representative of the “fighting race,” falls the glory of open- 
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ing the Battle of Ethandune with “the throwing of the sword.” 
Chesterton’s.description of this Irish Prince is quaint, yet charac- 
teristic and typical like some weird antique painting, strangely 
colored with ancient pigments : 


And the man was come as a shadow 
From the shadow of Druid trees, 
Where Usk, with mighty murmurings, 
Past: Caerleon of the fallen Kings, 

Goes out to ghostly seas. 


Last of a race in ruin— 

He spoke the speech of the Gaels; 
His Kin were in holy Ireland 

Or up in the crags of the Wales. 


But his soul stood with his Mothers’ folk, 
That were of the rain-wrapped isle 

Where Patrick and Brandan westerly 

Looked out at last on a landless sea 
And the sun’s last smile. 


His harp was carved and cunning 
As the Celtic craftsman makes, 
Graven all over with twisting shapes 

Like many headless snakes. 


His harp was carved and cunning, 
His sword was prompt and sharp, 
And he was gay when he held the sword, 
Sad when he held the harp. 


For the great Gaels of Ireland 
Are the men that God made mad, 
For all their wars are merry 
And all their songs are sad. 


He kept the Roman order ; 
He made the Christian sign ; 
But his eyes grew often blind and bright, 
And the sea that rose in the rocks at night 
Rose to his head like wine. 


When Alfred came to him, Colan in disdainful fashion tried 
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at once to pick a quarrel with the king, but the moment the words 
of the Virgin were quoted to him his answer was quick as light- 
ning: ! 
Then Colan of the Sacred Tree 
Tossed his black mane on high, 
And cried, as rigidly he rose, 
“ And if the sea and sky be foes, 
We will tame the sea and sky.” 


Others might warily hang back, but when there was fighting 
to be done the Gael would be present eager for the fray. So when 
the day of battle dawned Colan and his rude host were there “ with 
demon pipes that wail :” 


In long, outlandish garments, 

Torn, though of antique worth, 
With Druid beards, and Druid spears 
As a resurrected race appears 

Out of an elder earth. 


Splendidly and dramatically does Prince Colan open the battle 
at Ethandune when the Danish chieftan Harold advances upon him. 
Then was it that the life of the Gael hung in the balance as Harold 
snatched a great bow from one of his followers: 


...and bent it on 
Colan, whose doom grew dark, and shone 
Stars evil over Caerleon 
In the place where he was born. 
* * x 


To his great gold earring Harold 
Tugged back the feathered tail, 

And swift had sprung the arrow, 
But swifter sprang the Gael. 


Whirling the long sword round his head 
A great wheel in the sun, 
He sent it splendid through the sky, 
Flying before the shaft could fly— 
It smote Earl Harold over the eye, 
And blood began to run. 


Colan stood bare and weaponless 
Earl Harold, as in pain, 
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Strove for a smile, put hand to head, 

Stumbled and suddenly fell dead ; 

And the small white daisies all waxed red 
With blood from out his brain. 


In spite of the ringing stanzas with which the poet sings of the 
exploits of Alfred, and Eldred, and Mark, one is forced to think 
the Gael is his favorite, with such evident enthusiasm and such 
felicitous phrase does Chesterton sing the deeds of Colan of Caer- 
leon and his ghost-like bands. The bloodiest pitch of the battle 
came when the Irish host upbore the dead body of their fallen 
chieftan and went wildly into the last melee with their war-pipes 
playing a pibroch: 


And highest sang the slaughter, 

And fastest fell the slain 
When from the wood-road’s blackening throat 
A crowning and crashing wonder smote 

The rear-guard of the Danes. 


For the dregs of Colan’s company— 

Lost down the other road, 
Had gathered and grown and heard the din, 
And with wild yells came pouring in, 
Naked as their old British Kin, 

And bright with blood for woad. 


And bare and bloody and aloft 
They bore before their band 
The body of their mighty lord, 
Colan of Caerleon, and the horde 
That bore King Alfred’s battle sword 
Broken in his left hand. 


And a strange music went with him, 
Loud and yet strangely far; 

The wild pipes of the western land, 
Too keen for the ear to understand, 

Sang high and deathly on each hand 
When the dead man went to war. 


Blocked between ghost and buccaneer, 
Brave men have dropped and died, 
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And the wild sea-lords well might quail 

As the ghastly war-pipes of the Gael 

Called to the horns of White Horse Vale, 
And all the horns replied. 


We have quoted extensively from the ballad, but the stanzas 
are of such unusual and we had almost said elemental richness 
and power, that the temptation to quote is almost irresistible. Yet 
we have only touched the work on very few of its phases or aspects. 
Whole papers might be written on the poet’s delineation of the 
character of the Danes, of King Alfred, of Eldred, the Saxon, of 
Mark, the Roman, as well as on that splendid canto, a poem in itself, 
that is entitled “The Harp of Alfred.’ How true, for instance, 
is this description of the merciless Vikings: 


Our towns were shaken of tall kings 
With scarlet beards like blood; 
The world turned empty where they trod, 
They took the kindly Cross of God, 
And cut it up for wood. 


Their souls were drifting as the sea, 
And all good towns and lands 

They only saw with heavy eyes, 
And broke with heavy hands. 


Their gods were sadder than the sea, 
Gods of a wandering will, 

Who cried for blood like beasts at night, 
Sadly, from hill to hill. 


They seemed as trees walking the earth, 
As witless and as tall, 

Yet they took hold upon the heavens 
And no help came at all. 


Nor have we space in this paper to do more than hint at the 
great and lurid images and the luminous descriptions, though here 
we might with advantage add the following to our former list: 
The turning point of the great battle of Ethandune was signalized 
more clearly by a certain “change” in the eyes of the Danish 
Chieftan Guthrum than by any other sign, no matter how plain or 
terrible : 
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As a turn of the wheel of tempest 
Tilts up the whole sky tall, 

And cliffs of wan cloud luminous 

Lean out like great walls over us, 
As if the heavens might fall; 


As such a tall and tilted sky 
Sends certain snow or light, 

So did the eyes of Guthrum change, 

And the turn was more certain and more strange 
Than a thousand men in flight. 


For not till the floor of the skies is split 
And hell-fire shines through the sea, 
Or the stars look up through the rent earth’s knees, 
Cometh such rending of certainties, 
As when one wise man truly sees, 
_ What is more wise than he. 


Again we are told that Alfred was great and strong: 


Because in the forest of all fears 
Like a strange fresh gust from sea, 

Struck him that ancient innocence 
That is more than mastery. 


In his heyday of glory he sent embassies to all the lands of the 
world, even to the climes of 


Scrawled screens and secret gardens 
And insect-laden skies— 

Where fiery plains stretch on and on 

To the purple country of Prester John 
And the walls of Paradise. 


And he knew the might of the Terre Majeure, 
Where Kings began to reign; 
_ Where in a night-rout without name, 
Of gloomy Goths and Gauls there came 
White, above candles all aflame, 
' Like a vision, Charlemagne. 


When the King wrested London Town from the unwilling 
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Danes, the earth was red with slaughter, and dreadful conflagra- 
tions lit the midnight skies: 


Smoke like rebellious heavens rolled 
Curled over coloured flames, 

Mirrored in monstrous purple dreams, 
In the mighty pools of Thames. 


Taken all in all The Ballad of the White Horse is the bravest, 
sanest, wholesomest, and most Christian strain of romantic song 
that has been sung by an English minstrel for many a long decade. 
It does not pretend to extreme literary finish or polish, but it very 
often soars to splendid reaches of sublime thought and martial 
melody. It is the very opposite of all that is effeminate or decadent, 
and its masculine vigor and Catholic purity of tone are a much- 
needed tonic to minds enervated by the cloying verse and senti- 
mental and erotic fiction of our modern days. We venture to pre- 
dict that The Ballad of the White Horse will continue to perpetuate 
the name of the author down through future years, and be treasured 
as a classic of English literature. 








THE LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 
BY FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


7] HE long-expected Life of Cardinal Newman is at last 

given to the public. It is a detailed record of his life 

di} as a Catholic, drawn mainly from his journal and 

BOesy his letters. Only one chapter is devoted to his life 

Ts) as an Anglican. That is covered by his Apologia, 

and by the letters published by Miss Mozley. “ It is by the Cardi- 

nal’s own desire,’ Mr. Ward informs us, “that his present biog- 

rapher has not added to the record given in those letters and in the 
Apologia.” 

We are told at the outset that Newman’s correspondence, on 
which the present work is based, “ points to a biography which is 
rather an addition to his writings than an illustration of them.... 
On the whole, the study of his life which is found in the corre- 
spondence carries the readers of Newman into a new country rather 
than illustrates one that they knew already.” The story is not alto- 
gether new to those who have kept in touch with the various ac- 
counts of Newman’s times which have been given in the biographies 
of Wiseman, Manning, Ward and Vaughan, in Abbot Gasquet’s 
Lord Acton and His Circle, or in Canon Barry’s article on New- 
man in the Catholic Encyclopedia. But to the general reader this 
biography opens up “a new country,” and it becomes the task of a 
reviewer to help in exploring it. 

In a life that lasted so long, and that was taken up with so many 
and such varied interests, a life that takes 1,300 pages in the telling, 
it is very difficult to pick and choose points for consideration in a 
single article. It would be the most congenial task to enumerate 
the successes of Newman, to give a record of the lectures and con- 
troversies by which he strengthened the hearts of his fellow-Catho- 
lics in his own day, and to make a study of the works which have 
been a help and an inspiration to Catholic thinkers for two genera- 
tions. 

But Mr. Ward presents Newman’s own view of his life, and 


— 


*The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. Based on his Private Journals and 
Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. In two volumes. Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York and London, 1912. 
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that view is very often one of disappointment and discouragement 
in the face of thwarted plans and fruitless efforts. We believe that 
this view will not be a permanent one. Newman accomplished 
vastly more than he allowed himself to believe. He measured his 
achievements by the standard of his own view as to what he might 
have done. Actually he did more in his self-styled idleness than 
most men can hope to accomplish in a career of strenuous activity. 
But since his trials and adversities have been brought so promi- 
nently before the public, it may be the duty of an admirer to con- 
sider that side of his life as a Catholic. At any rate this line of 
treatment will supply a thread on which may be strung various 
features of his career. It may do a service by showing that he was 
not a man out of all harmonious relations with his fellows, that his 
trials came from the opposition of a few, rather than from a lack 
of appreciation by the generality of Catholics. 

The first attack on Newman’s theological opinions came from 
America, in a criticism of the Essay on Development written by the 
vigorous and logical Dr. Brownson, a recent convert himself. New- 
man at that time was busy explaining his position to Roman theolo- 
gians like Fr. Perrone, and was not looking for open controversy 
with fellow-Catholics so soon after his reception into the Church. 

The next reference to America is in the shape of a graceful 
letter written to Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore, thanking Ameri- 
can Catholics for their support during the Achilli trial. In 1858, 
when Newman had begun work on a translation of the Bible, 
Cardinal Wiseman forwarded to him a letter from the American 
Bishops suggesting that Newman should co-operate with Kenrick 
in his version, part of which was already published. It seems a 
pity that some such arrangement could not have been made, for 
Archbishop Kenrick has shown himself in his translation and notes 
a scholarly exegete and theologian, and Newman could have sup- 
plied the literary finish which would have given us an English 
Catholic translation of the Bible to be proud of. But Newman 
balked in his quiet way, and the Cardinal had other things to think 
of, so the whole matter was let drop. 

Newman was interested in the progress of events in the United 
States. Writing to Pusey, in 1867, he draws an argument for the 
power of the Pope from our form of government. “ Whatever be 
the extent of ‘ State Rights,’ some jurisdiction the President must 
have over the American Union, as a whole, if he is to be of any use 
or meaning at all. He cannot be a mere Patriarch of the Yankees, 
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or Exarch of the West Country squatters, or ‘ primus inter pares’ 
with the Governors of Kentucky or Vermont.” 

Finally, it is proper to insert a letter written when he was 
eighty-eight years of age, relating to the death of Father Hecker, 
“the Paulist,” says Ward, “ whose efforts to interpret the Catholic 
religion to his contemporaries in America had commanded New- 
man’s close sympathy.” 

Feb. 28, 18809. 
My DEAR FaTHER HEwiIrT: 
I was very sorrowful at hearing of Father Hecker’s 
death. I have ever felt that there was this sort of unity in our 
lives, that we had both begun a work of the same kind, he in 
America and I in England, and I know how zealous he was in 
promoting it. It is not many months since I received a vigorous 
and striking proof of it in the book he sent me. Now I am left 
with one friend less, and it remains with me to convey through 
you my best condolement to all the members of your Society. 
Hoping that you do not forget me in your prayers, I am, 
dear Father Hewit, 
Most truly yours, 
JOHN. H. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


One of the most disappointing failures of Newman’s life was 
in the affair of the Irish Catholic University. But the fault cannot 
justly be laid to the Irish Church. Practically the whole respon- 
sibility rests on the shoulders of one Irish prelate, Dr. Cullen, a 
faithful and zealous churchman, but one who did not represent the 
main body of ecclesiastical opinion in his own country. If Newman 
had consulted the opinions of the Irish hierarchy, he would prob- 
ably never have gone to Ireland. They knew that the University 
was bound to be a failure. Many of them might have done better 
by it, but at best they could only have delayed its death. Newman’s 
duties and rights as rector seem to have been too vaguely defined, 
and this led to misunderstandings with the governing Board, for 
which the situation itself, rather than the persons, was to blame. 

It has been generally supposed that one of his chief difficulties 
resulted from an undue attempt on his part to intrude English 
converts into the University chairs. He did, indeed, try to introduce 
Oxford men, his justification being that they were practically the 
only Catholics in the islands who had personal experience of the 
running of a University. It is enlightening, however, to find that 
he was strongly in favor of enlisting the aid of certain brilliant 
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young Irishmen who had taken part in the national movement of 
*48, and that Dr. Cullen was even more opposed to these men than 
to the English converts. Mr. Ward gives the first published list 
of the faculty. We select the better known names: Dr. Edmund 
O’Reilly, S.J., Dr. Patrick Leahy (afterwards Archbishop of Cas- 
hel) ; Eugene O’Curry; John O’Hagan; Robert Ormsby; Thomas 
W. Allies; Aubrey de Vere; Denis Florence McCarthy; J. H. 
Pollen; Pierre le Page Renouf. This is a brilliant array of talent, 
with Irish names predominating. It would be difficult nowadays 
to gather in any English-speaking land a more able body of Catholic 
scholars. 

From casual remarks in letters of later days, as well as in his 
reply as Cardinal to the address of the Irish members of Parlia- 
ment, he shows that his Irish experiences did not render him bitter 
against the land in which he had made his first conspicuous failure. 
Bishop Moriarity, Father O’Reilly, Aubrey de Vere, and Lord 
Emly remained his close friends. When his orthodoxy was ques- 
tioned, Dr. Cullen was the first to speak out for him in Rome. He 
sympathized with Irish discontent, though he did not agree with 
Manning in the remedy of Home Rule which, however, he expected 
would come in time. His strongest statement is a phrase in a letter 
written in 1887: “If I were an Irishman, I should be (in heart) 
a rebel.” 

When one considers what a thorough Englishman Newman 
was, it is surprising to find how little he was affected by the hostility 
to him which prevailed amongst the Protestants of England for 
twenty years after his conversion. It has been sometimes said 
otherwise—that his difficulties as a Catholic came from too great 
sensitiveness about what Protestants thought. Quite the contrary 
is true, at least so far as concerns his personal feelings. The dis- 
trust and dislike of the general body of English people for him 
during the years before the Apologia rested more lightly on his 
mind than any breath of criticism coming from fellow-Catholics. 
Naturally he was pleased, as any man must have been, with the 
quick and generous recognition of his honesty and sincerity given 
by his brother Englishmen when he opened his life before them. 
He kept some old friendships from the wreckage of his past, such 
.as Dean Church and William Froude. He was considerate of the 
religious welfare of possible converts, when there was question 
about the way in which Catholicity should be presented to them, es- 
pecially when extremists were advocating forms of devotion which 
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were alien to English and American Catholics, or urging as essen- 
tials of faith personal views which are not of faith at all. Finally 
on grounds of religious policy, he was unwilling to make any attack 
on the Anglican establishment as such, considering it as a nursery 
of converts, and a bulwark against national infidelity. 

But he had no regard for Protestant sensitiveness when the 
interests of the Catholic faith were at stake. On two or three 
occasions he denied the rumor that he was returning to the Church 
of England, employing a tone of contempt that he knew would 
hurt, for he was bound that no man should misunderstand him on 
this point. 

He never shrank from the shock of controversy when a worthy 
occasion presented itself. When a recent convert, he took up the 
defence of the Church during the No-Popery agitation, and the 
way in which he let himself go, in the lectures in Birmingham, 
showed how thoroughly he enjoyed the combat in such a cause. 
When he found himself in opposition to fellow-Catholics, he drew 
within himself, and bided God’s time, unless a very evident call 
demanded that he should speak out. It was different, however, 
when an adversary of the Church entered the lists. Then it was a 
joy to him to quit his tent and mount his charger and strike a 
good blow for the faith. A generous-minded opponent pays him a 
fine compliment on his victory over Kingsley. 


All England has been laughing with you, and those who 
knew you of old have rejoiced to see you once more come 
forth like a lion from his lair, with undiminished strength of 
muscle, and they have smiled as they watched you carry off the 
remains of Mr. Charles Kingsley (no mean prey), lashing your 
sides with your tail, and growling and muttering as you retreat 
into your den. 


This sturdy fighting spirit never left him. He was nearly 
seventy-four years of age when Gladstone wrote his phamphlet on 
Vatican Decrees. Newman might fairly have left the answering of 
this attack to others. Some of Gladstone’s strongest points against 
the civil allegiance of Catholics were drawn from the writings of 
men who were opposed to Newman’s more moderate views. But 
he undertook the task, and once more merited the gratitude of 
English Catholics as the uncrowned Defender of the Faith. 

Newman’s relations to the “old” or hereditary Catholics of 
England show an interesting development. During his early days 
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as a convert he came into momentary collision with them on account 
of a scheme, largely Faber’s, of a series of lives of saints which intro- 
duced views of devotion alien to the solid traditional forms of piety 
of English Catholic circles. Newman had taken up the scheme for 
the best possible motives. He did not enter the Church to teach, but 
to learn; and he thought that he was taking the broad Catholic 
attitude in issuing these biographies. In matters of devotion, 
however, blood and breeding count, as the Church is wise to see. 
Newman was an Englishman, and he learned to respect and revere 
the spiritual formation of the old Catholics. His own devotional 
life was nourished from the same sources as theirs, though with 
greater manifestation of warmth than they allowed themselves. 
He loved the liturgy of the Mass and the Office; he had special 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, to the Blessed Virgin, and, 
amongst other saints, first of all to his dear father and patron St. 
Philip, and next to the Church Fathers and to the Apostles. His 
published Meditations and Devotions instil piety of the solid 
kind. He says he never read the books of his fellow-convert and 
fellow-oratorian, Father Faber. 

Some of the friendships he formed with hereditary Catholics 
were amongst the strongest and most lasting in his life. With the 
sole exception of his fidus Achates, Ambrose St. John, his most 
faithful friend was his Bishop, Dr. Ullathorne. The crown of his 
career, the red biretta of the Cardinalate, was obtained for him 
through the efforts of Catholic laymen of the old stock, the Duke 
of Norfolk and Lord Petre. 

Whence, then, arose the difficulties about which there is so 
much in this book? His difficulties were not to any great extent, 
as we shall see, with Rome itself, but with a party at home and 
abroad which was working for a greater centralization of power 
in the Church. Now it was simply impossible for a man of New- 
man’s type to be a party man. He saw too many sides to a ques- 
tion; he had too keen a sense of exactness to enlist himself with any 
party. It would be wrong to call this his defect, for it would be a 
perfection if the world were better made; wrong, too, to call it his 
misfortune; but it was the source of his greatest trials. He lived 
in a time when the dominant idea of many zealous churchmen was 
the closer organization of the Catholic forces against the infidel 
spirit of the age. The natural tendency of such leaders was to 
adopt a policy restricting liberty of opinion, of education, of pub- 
lishing, and to inculcate a view of the claims of authority which 
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would not be put forward in an age of the Church when the pres- 
sure of opposition is less keenly felt. Newman could not bring him- 
self to these policies, which he felt were makeshift and temporary. 
He was no less an opponent of Liberalism than the others. From 
his Oriel days he had devoted his life to the task of combating it. 
But he felt that the problems of the age remained to be met, and 
would not be met by ignoring them. So he strove for the formation 
of a body of educated clergy and laity who would be ready and able 
to discuss the questions of the day on a footing of equality with 
opponents of religion. This was the motive which actuated him, 
first in the support he gave to Acton, Simpson and others in their 
endeavor to carry on a Review which would be at once Catholic and 
scholarly ; and later in his plan to open an Oratory at Oxford, from 
which he could look after Catholic students, and also help to give 
a religious trend to University opinion. But even in advocating 
these schemes, Newman has nothing of the partisan in him. He 
was more of a check than of a spur to the activities of His friends of 
the Rambler and the Home and Foreign Review. Their tone in 
dealing with thorny questions exasperated him at times. He gives 
a picture of Simpson “ as he rides along the high road, discharging 
pea-shooters at Cardinals who happen by bad luck to be looking 
out of the window.” 

It is not our place here to hold the balance between the policies 
of Newman and those of his opponents. Nor is it necessary to say 
that on both sides they were zealous and honest-minded men. 
It was an age in England of great Churchmen. Wiseman, New- 
man, Manning, W. G. Ward, Vaughan—names that are held in 
honor by Catholics everywhere. Only recently the world was edified 
by the revelation of the deep, spiritual nature of Cardinal Vaughan. 
An adequate life of Manning remains to be written. The life of 
Wiseman and also the life of W. G. Ward have been written by the 
same hand that has penned the biography of Cardinal Newman. 
This work should be read in conjunction with these others if an 
impartial judgment is to be given. 

There are two passages in the Church of the Fathers in 
which Newman describes the different types of character which 
God uses in His work. The first may be borrowed to illustrate the 
contrast between Wiseman and himself. 


The instruments raised up by Almighty God for the accom- 
plishment of His purposes are of two kinds, equally gifted with 
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faith and piety, but from natural temper and talent, education, 
or other circumstances, differing in the means by which they 
promote their sacred cause. The first of these are men of acute 
and ready mind, with accurate knowledge of human nature, and 
large plans, and persuasive and attractive bearing, genial, soci- 
able, and popular, endued with prudence, patience, instinctive 
tact and decision in conducting matters, as well as boldness and 
zeal. 

Again there is an instrument in the hand of Providence of 
less elaborate and splendid workmanship, less rich in its political 
endowments, so to call them, yet not less beautiful in its texture, 
nor less precious in its material. Such is the retired and 
thoughtful student who remains years and years in the solitude 
of a college or a monastery, chastening his soul in secret, raising 
it to high thought and single-minded purpose, and when at 
length called into active life, conducting himself with firmness, 
guilelessness, zeal like a flaming fire, and all the sweetness of 
purity and integrity. Such an one is often unsuccessful in his 
own day ; he is too artless to persuade, too severe to please; un- 
skilled in the weaknesses of human nature, unfurnished in the 
resources of ready wit, negligent of men’s applause, unsuspic- 
ious, open-hearted, he does his work and so leaves it; and it 
seems to die; but in the generation after him it lives again, and 
in the long run it is difficult to say which of the two classes of 
men has served the cause of truth the more effectually. 


The second passage, which relates to the misunderstanding 
that arose between Basil and Gregory, is almost a description of 
Manning and Newman. There are two main characters found in 
the Church, he says, high energy and sweetness of temper. 


This contrast of character, leading first to intimacy, then 
to differences, is interestingly displayed, though painfully, in 
one passage of the history of Basil and Gregory—Gregory the 
affectionate, the tender-hearted, the man of quick feelings, the 
accomplished, the eloquent preacher, and Basil the man of firm 
resolve and hard deeds, the high-minded ruler of Christ’s flock, 
the diligent laborer in the field of ecclesiastical politics. Thus 
they differed; yet not as if they had not much in common still; 
both had the blessing and the discomfort of a sensitive mind; 
both were devoted to the ascetic life; both were special champ- 
ions of the Catholic creed. 


Turning now to view his direct relations with Rome, we find 
that he never had cause for serious complaint. He was well received 
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when he went to Rome after his conversion, and he then conceived 
a love and admiration for the person of Pius IX. which he kept un- 
changed throughout his life. The Roman authorities were opposed 
to his going to Oxford, but this was in accordance with a fixed 
educational policy of the period, which was adopted for general 
reasons without any reference to him. There is no question that 
suspicions about him were set going in Rome, and were more or 
less accredited because his line of thought and action were not in 
perfect accord with the ideas which were dominant there at the time. 
In the famous letter which contains the judgment that “ Dr. New- 
man is the most dangerous man in England,” Talbot wrote to Man- 
ning: “ It is perfectly true that a cloud has been hanging over Dr. 
Newman in Rome ever since the Bishop of Newport (Dr. Brown) 
delated him to Rome for heresy in his article in the Rambler on con- 
sulting the laity in matters of faith.” But we know now that the 
cloud so far as it existed at all was largely of Talbot’s making, and 
that it was not nearly so black as Newman was led to believe. If 
he had stood upon his own defence more openly, he could have dis- 
sipated it almost entirely. But he was slow to do this. “ As to 
defending myself,” he says in a letter to a friend, “ you may make 
yourself quite sure that I never will, unless it is a simple duty. 
Such is a charge against my religious faith—such against my 
veracity—such any charge in which the eause of religion is in- 
volved.” When he finally made up his mind that a defence was 
called for, and sent Fr. St. John to Rome, Cardinal Barnabo at once 
dismissed the accusation of disobedience and heterodoxy as “ van- 
issimae calumniae.” His experience with the great Jesuit theolo- 
gians like Perrone and Franzelin was of similar kind. If they criti- 
cised it was some definite and debatable point. With such men he 
could deal. He respected this sort of criticism. His main lament, 
indeed, was at the decay of the great theological schools in the 
Church, schools in which matters of theology were once discussed 
freely and fully by the master minds of Catholicity. The Holy See 
showed its trust in him by appointing him as one of the theologians 
to prepare the schemata to be submitted for discussion at the Vati- 
can Council. 

Though an Inopportunist during the Council, he was a staunch 
believer in Infallibility. The wording of the definition clipped the 
wings of extremists like Veuillot and Ward. In his Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk he had the satisfaction of advancing an inter- 
pretation of the decree which was accepted with little question by 
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his fellow-Catholics of England. But his complete vindication 
came from a glorious and large-minded Pontiff who had himself 
passed through years of neglect and obscurity, and who had at- 
tained in advanced years to a power which seemed to come to him 
too late, but which he was to wield with a strong hand for a quarter 
of a century. It was Leo XIII. who made Newman a Cardinal. 
The Vicar of Christ can bestow no greater honor on a living subject, 
but the whole world felt that it was a proper reward for a life 
spent in steadfast devotion to the cause of Christ’s Church. All the 
trials of the past were now forgotten. God had perfected His 
chosen servant by adversity, the school for saints. It is not always 
in this life that God bestows his rewards for constant service. But 
such was the meed of honor he had been holding in reserve for his 
true and loyal soldier, John Henry Newman. 

Since that great event, other happenings have further justified 
the career of Newman. Leo XIII. set the seal of his approval on 
the “ open ” method in historical writing, which was one of New- 
man’s contentions in the old Rambler days. The same Pope also 
withdrew the prohibition against Catholic attendance at Univer- 
sities such as Oxford, and now Catholic students are in residence 
there with even lesser safeguards than would have been afforded 
by the presence of a man like Newman. 

In our own time when another great Pontiff, zealous for 
the purity of the faith, condemned innovators, and when some of 
them strove to take refuge under the aegis of the great Cardinal, 
express word was sent out that nothing in the writings of Newman 
was touched by the condemnations. 

Cardinal Newman is dead less than inlet sive years, and yet 
he looms upon the imagination of us who are almost his contempor- 
aries as a great historical figure. He is even now a classic to all of 
English speech, and almost a Church Father in the minds of a host 
of thoughtful Catholics. What he will be in the far future it is 
impossible to say with certainty. But it is not presumptuous to 
expect that his Apologia, his Essay on Development of Doctrine, 
his Grammar of Assent, will be studied for centuries to come, even 
as we now turn to the Confessions of St. Augustine and the Com- 
monitorium of St. Vincent of Lerins. | 

Something must be said on the subject of Newman’s “sen- 
sitiveness,” since the first hasty notices of the biography make it 
the most important, almost the sole topic of discussion. It was 
of course entirely unintentional on the part of such critics, who 
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seized the newest and most striking matter which came to hand, but 
things looked for a while as if there were a concerted attack by 
Catholics on the memory of Newman. IIl-considered criticism such 
as this does but give aid and comfort to the enemy. A full and 
careful reading of the biography does indeed show that Newman 
was sensitive, and sensitive to a fault. But it is a fault that we 
must accept as belonging to his type of character, the defect of 
his qualities, the point of excess in his virtues. Everybody in the 
world, be he saint or hero, is judged by his contemporaries as pos- 
sessing some quality in too great a degree. He is too bold or too 
prudent, too rational or too emotional, too frank or too reticent, 
the excess in each case being the surplus of some characteristic by 
which his most striking achievements have been accomplished. 

In Newman we have a man of high principles, of refined and 
delicate feelings with a keen insight into himself, an almost scru- 
pulous sense of duty, with a wide view of the realm of thought and 
a knowledge not given to others of the trend of ideas and principles. 
Such a nature thrives best in an atmosphere of peace and quiet and 
study. But his knowledge of the dangerous tendencies of the times 
and his sense of duty drive him forth into the hurly-burly of life, 
where men who are called practical are intent on the things nearest 
to eye and hand. They look upon the spiritual-minded prophet with 
his lore of the past and the future as an impractical meddler, and 
brush him aside. As the world runs, such a man will not get full 
recognition in his own day unless he happens to live, as Newman 
did, for nearly a century. Meanwhile if he is of a placid disposi- 
tion, he can utter his message and retire to the easy position of the 
looker-on from the heights. But if, like Newman, he feels his duty 
keenly, he must suffer. Newman could suffer, but it was his defect 
that he could not suffer without groaning. That, however, is but 
a minor matter. It is infinitely to his credit that he cared so much. 
The general circumstances of his life were to: his taste. He had 
friends and books and leisure. He had supreme joy in his personal 
Catholic life. The only cross that tried him was enforced inactivity. 
If he could only fall back on minor joys. If he could forget the 
call of duty, if he could ignore the moan of his soul “ Heu! vitam 
perdidi, nihil operose agendo,” he could have been the happiest of 
men. His discontent was divine, though his expression of it was 
at times all too human. But it is not for men like ourselves of 
narrewer views and less austere ideals of duty to throw our little 
darts at the giant writhing in his bonds. We may regret that some 
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of these bonds seemed to grow from his own nature, that he could 
have had more ample room for activity if he were less sensitive 
to opposition, less dignified, more ready to insist on a clear under- 
standing and his own rights. Thoughts such as these irritate an 
admirer for a while. But such thoughts cannot last. We read the 
Apologia once more and they vanish. If he were the shrewd, 
ready, practical man we picture, he could never have been one to 
write this story of a singularly noble and sensitive soul. We 
prefer to retain and love the Newman that God has given us, rather 
than fashion one to our own less noble likeness. 

The subject of this biography has been of such absorbing 
interest that we have been neglecting the author and the work 
itself. When Cardinal Newman passed away, it was the general 
opinion of the well informed that there was only one man entirely 
competent to write his life. Mr. Wilfrid Ward is the son of a great 
and single-minded man who was one of Newman’s followers at 
Oxford, and who was on various questions his chivalrous opponent 
during their lives as Catholics. His son, however, derives his in- 
tellectual parentage from Newman. He has studied Newman 
thoroughly, and has written of him under many aspects. His 
knowledge of the man and his times, and his power of viewing 
events and movements in England as parts of larger Catholic 
wholes, render him singularly well-fitted for the task for which he 
was selected. 

In the writing of this work he has chosen the role of chronicler 
rather than that of the philosopher of history. At least he is here 
less of the philosopher than he is in his William George Ward and 
the Catholic Revival, or in his articles on phases of Newman’s 
thought and activities. He has allowed Newman to manifest him- 
self through his correspondence. Exception may be taken to the 
frankness with which he presents these letters to the general public. 
Much may be said on both sides of this controversy. In principle 
it is not a new one. Newman himself, from what we know of his 
opinion on biographical writing, would not be one of the adverse 
critics. He believed that letters are the truest source of knowledge 
in a matter of this kind, and rejoiced that we can know so much of 
the personal character of the Church Fathers through this corre- 
spondence. He loved Basil and Gregory and John of Antioch the 
more for the personal traits, even weaknesses, which make these 
great men of antiquity to live before us as beings of flesh and blood, 
and not as the shadows of mighty names. He thought that we can 
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profit the better by their lives for their revelation. He was im- 
patient with “ the endemic perennial fidget which possesses us about 
giving scandal; facts are omitted in great histories, or glosses are 
put upon memorable acts, because they are thought not edifying, 
whereas of all scandals such omission, such glosses, are the great- 
est.” 

Mr. Ward has anticipated the criticism in reference to one 
special point, but his reply covers sufficiently the whole ground of 
the objection : 


I have not felt at liberty to treat this portion of his corre- 
spondence perfunctorily for three reasons: Firstly, it represents 
a feeling which was clearly among the deepest he had during 
some thirty years of his life, and an account of him which 
touched only lightly on it would be inadequate to the point of 
untruthfulness. Secondly, his views are so widely known, and 
have been expressed to so many in writing, that it is quite certain 
that any such omission on my part, even were it lawful, would 
result in some letters which I might omit in these pages being 
forthwith printed elsewhere. And the public would probably 
think (though quite falsely) that the correspondence contained 
criticisms of a more serious character which the biographer had 
also omitted. But thirdly, and this is most important, such 
criticisms when read in their context, and in the light thrown 
on them by other contemporaneous letters which exhibit his en- 
thusiastic loyalty to the Holy See, and his profound satisfaction 
with the Catholic religion, take their true proportion and colour. 


“ Profound satisfaction with the Catholic religion ”—that is 
indeed the deepest and strongest note in Newman’s revelation of 
himself. The whole work is a record of his unwavering faith in the 
Church of his adoption, and of absolute peace and joy in his 
spiritual life as a Catholic. Trials and reverses came to him. They 
arose from the circumstances of life, from the clash of opinion, 
from his own temperament. They would have come to him in 
greater or less degree wherever the lines of his life might have been 
cast. But there is never a word to throw a shadow of doubt upon 
the sincerity of the public declaration he once felt called upon to 
make: 

I have not had one moment’s wavering of trust in the 
Catholic Church ever since I was received into her fold. I hold, 
and ever have held, that her Sovereign Pontiff is the centre of 
unity and the Vicar of Christ, and I have ever had and still 
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have an unclouded faith in her creed in all its articles ; a supreme 
satisfaction in her worship, discipline and teaching, and an 
eager longing and hope against hope that the many dear friends 
whom I have left in Protestantism may be partakers of my 
happiness. 

This being my state of mind, to add, as I hereby go on to do, 
that I have no intention, and never had any intention of leaving 
the Catholic Church and becoming a Protestant, would be super- 
fluous, except that Protestants are always on the lookout for 
some loophole or evasion in a Catholic’s statement of fact. 
Therefore, in order to give them full satisfaction if I can, I do 
hereby profess “ex animo,”’ with an absolute internal consent 
and assent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of possible relig- 
ions ; that the thought of the Anglican service makes me shiver, 
and the thought of the Thirty-nine Articles makes me shudder. 
Return to the Church of England! No! “The net is broken 
and we are delivered.” I should be a consummate fool (to use 
a mild term) if, in my old age, I left the land flowing with milk 
and honey for the city of confusion and the house of bondage. 
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OLIVET. 


E. P. TIVNAN, S.J. 


Lord, is my heart, to Thee 
Gethsemane, 
Where memories of faithlessness and sin, 
Dark shadows of the past, 
Like leaves all withered by the chilling blast, 
Cling to the great gray olives there? 
When Thou hast entered in 
Is there a bitter cup for Thee, 
And, sadly, for Thy share 
A kiss that breedest nameless treachery ? 


Ah, Lord, a bruiséd reed wert Thou; 
And sorrow maketh sad hearts kin,— 
Remember not my sin; 
But even now 
Renew me with the flood 
That flows from out Thy Heart, Thy Precious Blood. 
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CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


the opinions of his traveling companions, he would 

have been neither surprised nor disconcerted. The 

women considered his face, hands and clothes; the 

men, who met him in the smoker, paid more atten- 
tion to his manner and voice. The narrow eyes took quiet stock of 
them in return with a directness and indifference which irritated 
and attracted. The men would not have been astonished to discover 
in him one of the directors of the road, or a mere private secretary, 
or a confidence man. His appearance certainly suggested a wide 
range of possibilities, and piqued a curiosity of which he was fully 
aware and would have cheerfully avoided. 

One of the men read a part of the title of a book which seemed 
to engage the young man’s serious attention, and confided it to the 
others: The Real Value of Mental Suggestion. They jumped at 
the conclusion that he was a “ professional” of some sort, but 
whether college or conjuring they could not decide. Also, it might 
indicate a specialist in some line; insurance, real estate, or even 
books. His clothes were absolutely non-committal. 

The travelers were on a through train from San Francisco to 
New York, and were now passing through one of the middle-west 
states. The young man had dined—not at all to his fastidious 
taste—but was now sleepy and bored, waiting in someone else’s 
seat for his berth to be arranged.. He would enjoy his book much 
more at full-length ease. He had been languidly observing the 
fading landscape (running like a motion-picture reel beside him) 
with abstracted eyes, only half-conscious of the dim fields and occa- 
sional pools, now silver, now red, under the sunset, with treés and 
houses in soft black. In his abstraction the scene became an etching, 
and the pencil in his slender fingers traced its characteristic lines on 
the window-pane with a rapid and revealing precision. 

The sudden coming on of lights in the coach converted the 
transparent pane into a clear black sheet of glass. He glanced up 
at the globes, then turned a sly head to scrutinize his idealized 
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picture in the mysterious mirror at his side, when instead of meeting 
the eyes of his flattered reflection, he found himself looking at a 
figure perfectly unfamiliar to him, with a face in profile. The 
figure was seated, the hands holding something in the lap of a pale 
lilac dress. The profile was young yet strong, and his keen eye saw 
that it would grow haggard in age. It was delicately colored on 
cheek and lips. The hair was thick and black and snooded in the 
fashion with a band of lilac ribbon. The downcast lashes were as 
dark as the hair and under them he could see a gleam of blue iris. 
His eyes traced rapidly the lines of chin, throat and bending nape 
of neck. He noticed the shadow of the ruffle on the round white 
arm whose childlike curve drew his gaze from elbow to wrist and 
hands, which held a chain of bright beads, slipping one slowly after 
another between the small thumb and pointed finger. He looked 
again at the downcast face; the lips were moving and he could 
see the pulsation of the murmured words in the throat, and memory 
repeated them with her in his ear. ~ 

An old poem from a boyish book-treasure recurred to him— 
“she was throated like the stare ”—an-1 he remembered asking his 
mother what a “ stare’ was, and her fluty laugh as she explained. 
The throat he gazed at would laugh like that. He advanced his 
head more eagerly, and the instant contact with the icy glass brought 
him to his senses. He glanced quickly around to discover the 
original of the lovely reflection, and the heavy dark curtains of the 
opposite berth checked him. There was no one beside him in the 
car. He at once knew his own reflection would prevent his seeing 
any one else’s at such an angle. His hair and back were suddenly 
chilly and he sat without moving for several seconds; then he 
glanced furtively at the window. The picture was still there, as 
clear and lovely as the tinted image on the photographer’s camera. 
The porter coming up behind him touched him on the shoulder, and 
he leaped up and turned such a face that the negro retreated in 
alarmed haste, stuttering and rolling his eyes, “ Yo’—yo’— 
berth’s ready, sir.” 

The engine’s persistent whistle announced their approach to 
some station. The young man sank back into the seat, his heart 
pumping almost audibly. He stared with a sort of fearful eager- 
ness at the picture in the glass. The train was running more slowly 
into the hood of the station; lights and figures flitted past, then 
suddenly massed themselves on the platform. His own pallid re- 
flection stared at him in return. Without stopping to think, he 
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rushed to his berth, hunted wildly for and found his two grips, and 
made for the door. 

“ What place is this? ” he asked in such a voice that the con- 
ductor eyed him and his grips curiously. 

“ Why, Mr. Jeffrey, this is Middletown, Ohio. You'd better 
stay aboard, for we’re off in a minute.” 

Without replying, the young man sprang down to the platform 
and hastened to the nearest cab. As he jumped in, the train he had 
just left moved out of the station. Its noisy departure roused him 
from his dream. He cursed himself for being a fool as the cab 
jolted over the uneven paving. At the hotel he demanded imper- 
iously what time the next train left for New York. “ Nine A. M.” 
drawled the indifferent clerk. Jeffrey fairly ground his teeth as he 
went into the room he was obliged to take for the night. He must 
get to New York as soon as possible. He took one of the grips on 
his knee and critically examined its contents, relocked it and flung 
himself into a chair by the one window in the room. In its dark 
mirror immediately appeared the figure he had pursued. He sat 
up, tense as steel, holding his breath for fear it would vanish again, 
his eyes eagerly tracing every line and feature of face and figure. 
He watched the regular motion of beads slipping between finger and 
thumb, then glanced up at the moving lips. His own eyes looked 
back at him. He leaped wildly up. “ Am I crazy, then?” he cried 
aloud. “Is this the way insanity shows itself?” 

He snatched up hat and luggage and hurried to the office. 
“When does the next train for anywhere leave this condemned 
hole?” he asked the. clerk, who thought him drunk. 

“Chicago, Central station, fifteen minutes,” he answered 
curtly. 

The young man strode into the street. The cab which had 
brought him to the hotel was still at the curb. He jumped in. 
“ Central station—quick.” As he seated himself, the vision, appari- 
tion, or mental picture appeared at his side in the glass of the 
carriage window. He endured it for a block or two, then stopped 
the cab. “I get out here,” he said, suiting action to word. The cabby 
took his fare, thinking as the clerk had thought that his man was 
drunk, and drove off leaving Jeffrey on a street whose every nook, 
corner, brick and crevice were better known to him than the features 
ofhis own face. A square away a hall lightshone through the glassed 
front door of his home. He hastened toward it, ran up the steps and 
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pressed the electric bell knob. A neat maid opened the door almost 
immediately. “Iam Mrs. Jeffrey’s son,” he said, and she gave him 
a respectful, unsmiling attention as if she was expecting to hear 
this. She took his hat and overcoat. He set down his grips and 
went into the empty reception-room. Finding it empty he drew 
aside the curtains dividing it from the sitting-room, with a sudden 
yearning to see his mother and be at the same time unseen. A 
young girl was sitting by the open fireplace, her hands in her lap, 
slipping beads between the small thumb and pointed finger. 

Her material self was almost, not quite, as lovely as the vision 
in the glass. Her square-necked dress was lilac, her abundant black 
hair was confined by a band of lilac ribbon. As he stood amazed, 
holding the curtains aside, she looked up, revealing dark blue eyes 
with wet lashes. Then she rose quickly to meet him, concealing 
the beads in the hollow of her left hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Jeffrey, I’ve been hoping and praying you would 
come.” He glanced at the closed hand and knew that the phrase 
was not the usual unconsidered form of speech. She had been 
hoping and praying. Then— 

“Is my mother—? ” he began, and could go no further for the 
gripping fear at his heart. 

“ She is very ill, indeed, Mr. Jeffrey. But now that you have 
come I’m thinking she will change for the better. She has just been 
pining for you.” 

These last words, said with the faintest lisp of a “ brogue,” 
and an indescribable sweetness, penetrated the young man’s heart. 
Tears sprang into his eyes. He showed that he had received a 
great shock. He blushed violently, then turned deathly pale. 

“May I see her?” he whispered. 

“ Wait just a minute till I ask,” the girl replied, slipping away 
quickly and quietly. Jeffrey told himself he was in truth dreaming, 
or not in his right senses. He stood, gripping the curtains in a 
tight hand, a prey to apprehension, remorse, and intolerable un- 
certainty. But in a minute the girl reappeared. 

“ She is just asleep,” she murmured, “and the nurse thinks 
you had better wait till she wakes of herself. She hasn’t slept like 
this for days. Will you not sit down, then ?” 

He dropped the curtains, seated himself mechanically, and sat 
staring at her. 

“T see that you are trying to remember me,” she said with a 
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friendly smile. “ But I’ve grown up since you last saw me. I am 
Katie Barry.” 

“ Sure, sute,” he exclaimed. “‘ You used to come into the shop 
when your father was teaching me.” 

His eyes went from picture to picture on the walls—etchings, 
engravings, and a few paintings—all well done; his own work, at 
different periods of progress, which his mother had proudly pre- 
served. 

“Yes,” said Katie in a low voice, “ I loved to watch the work. 
It was beautiful and interesting. Are you still an etcher?” 

Some burning coals fell from the grate to the hearth and he 
sprang up as if they were dynamite bombs. He put them back into 
their fiery bed and sat down again. 

“ Or, are you an engraver? ” the low voice continued. “ Or, did 
you finally decide upon the painting? For you were so fond of 
color!” ; 

He gave her a look of such secret poignancy, that she had a 
glimpse of a tormented soul and grew as suddenly pale as he. 

“ Oh, Mr. Jeffrey,” she whispered impulsively, “ why have you 
treated your mother so? Why have you stayed away all these 
years? Do you think all the money you have sent her and all the 
beautiful presents have made up to her for your long absence? 
And now she is ill—perhaps dying. I telegraphed to you without 
asking anybody. And ever since I’ve been hoping and praying that 
you would come. Your mother’s everything to me—since mine has 
gone.” 

She pressed the closed hand to her wet cheek. The young man 
was unable to endure his thoughts, and at the sight of her got up 
and left the room abruptly. Presently he came back carrying one 
of his grips. He put it on a table, unlocked it, took out a package and 
carried it to the girl. 

“ Miss Katie,” he said in a whisper, “ would you mind looking 
at these?” 

She took the plates in hand and scrutinized the exquisite en- 
gravings with an experienced eye. “ They are beautifully done,” 
she exclaimed. “I never saw finer work. My father must see 
them.” Then their significance flashed upon her and she shrank 
away, pushing them into his hands. “ Not your work!” she 
implored, horrified. 

“Mine,” he replied hoarsely. “ That’s the way I’ve made all 
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my money for years. Literally made it myself. Don’t you think I 
am clever? <A great success? Quite as much so as any of the 
other money-making scoundrels who infest the country? ” 

“ Don’t—don’t! ” she whispered with white lips. “ You know 
better, and perhaps they do not.” 

He gave a short, harsh laugh, went to the grate and jammed 
the engravings into the bed of coals. Then straightened up. “ By 
right I should have been behind bars myself these last ten years, for 
as you have said I know better. That is why I have not been to see 
my mother. She’d have had my secret out of me in no time. So 
I kept away—besides, when you have the devil for a familiar, 
you don’t care particularly about seeing angels. I was hurrying 
to New York to see the gang I work with and for, and had no in- 
tention whatsoever of stopping here to-night. You see I never 
got your telegram, Miss Katie, and I doubt if it would have stopped 
me. Nothing would have stopped me short of what has happened. 
Will you let me tell you about it? For I don’t rightly know what 
to think of it. Or am I not fit to speak to the like of you again? ” 

All the vanity and hardness had vanished from his face, leaving 
it like his boyish one. His vision had cleared his eyes. 

“Mr. Jeffrey,” Katie said in a trembling whisper, looking 
attentively at him, “ you are here, thank God, however you got 
here. If you want to tell me what has brought you, I am glad and 
willing to listen.” 








SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 
BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 
III. 


iN 1504 More became a member of Parliament, and in 

1505 he married and went to live at Bucklersbury 

in the parish of St. Stephen, Walbrook. He soon 

distinguished himself in Parliament by his coura- 

geous and resolute opposition to Henry VII’s de- 

mand for an excessive subsidy on the occasion of his daughter’s 

marriage. His efforts brought about the reduction of the subsidy 

to almost a quarter of the amount demanded, and as a direct conse- 

quence he fell under the royal displeasure, which lasted till Henry 

VII’s death in 1509. Since he himself had no money to be confis- 

cated, his father was thrown into the Tower and kept there till he 

had paid a fine of a hundred pounds, and we may probably connect 

More’s visit to Paris and Louvain in 1508 with his prudent desire 
to get out of touch with the court. 

But this period of about four years, though naturally one of 
professional and financial difficulty, not made easier by his increas- 
ing family, had its consolations. It enabled him to enjoy much 
more of the company of Erasmus, who stayed with him at Bucklers- 
bury and there wrote his Praise of Folly. It also enabled him to 
complete his translation of the life of Pico della Mirandola,* a 
work which was published in 1510, and is of great help to the right 
understanding of More’s own life at about the middle point of his 
earthly course. 

The original life, of which he has given us “a somewhat re- 
duced and inaccurate version,’ was written in Latin by Pico’s 
nephew, Giovanni Francesco Pico. It is significant that More 
should have chosen as his subject that rare, learned, devout and 
graceful figure who moved with an unspoiled faith amid the luxu- 
riant paganism of Lorenzo’s court. I think there can be little doubt 
that it was not so much the intellectual as the spiritual side of Pico 

*More’s English Works, 1557, pp. 1-34. The Life of John Picus Erle of Myran- 
dula....with divers epistles and other works of the said John Picus. A separate 


edition of the Life, as translated by More, was edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by J. M. Rigg, London, 1890. 
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that appealed to him. There is a temptation to over-estimate 
Erasmus’ influence over More; but we should remember that the 
influence of Erasmus was in the main intellectual; his wit and 
learning made brilliant play upon the polished surfaces of More’s 
mind, but into the spiritual depths of it had, I imagine, very little 
entry. With Pico, on the other hand, More had something stronger 
than a mere intellectual sympathy; he found in him depths answer- 
ing back to the depths within himself, and what he most needed at 
the time: a rich spiritual experience which not only threw light upon 
his path, but gave energy and direction to his walk. 

Pico came of a noble and ancient stock which can certainly be 
traced back to Charlemagne, if not to the Emperor Constantine, as 
some of his family claimed. He was “ of feature and shape seemly 
and beauteous, of stature goodly and high, of flesh tender and soft, 
his colour white intermingled with comely reds, his eyes grey and 
quick of look, his teeth white and even, his hair yellow and in care- 
less abundance.”* A youth so handsome, noble, and suave, so 
athirst for all that knowledge, beauty and wealth could procure, 
and already equipped to an unusual degree with the miscellaneous 
learning of his time, seemed destined to become a choice spirit of 
the Renaissance. And, indeed, this destiny was fulfilled, but in a 
better sense than ever at first seemed possible. We are told, in the 
life of his early training, of his marvelous memory, of his studies 
in canon law at Bologna (for which he showed some distaste), of 
his seven years wandering among the most famous schools and uni- 
versities of France and Italy in search of philosophy, divinity and a 
knowledge of Eastern languages. At the end of this period, “ being 
yet a child and beardless ” but “ full of pride and desirous of glory 
and man’s praise (for yet was he not kindled in the love of God), 
he went to Rome, and there (coveting to make a show of his skill 
and little considering how great envy he should raise up against 
himself) he proposed nine hundred questions of divers and sundry 
matters. All of which questions in open places he fastened and set 
up, offering to bear the costs himself of all such as would come 
hither out of far countries to dispute.” The great disputation was 
never held, for certain of his enemies being jealous of his fame 
began to question the orthodoxy of thirteen out of his nine hundred 
theses, and were supported in their opposition by many simple relig- 
ious folk, more notable for their zeal than for their charity or wis- 


*More’s English Works, p. 2. All further references will be signified by the 
initials E. W. 
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dom. “ But he, not bearing the loss of his fame, made a defence for 
those thirteen questions (which work he compiled in twenty nights), 
and committed like a good Christian man to the most holy judgment 
of our Holy Mother Church.”* Some trouble ensued, but his or- 
thodoxy was finally vindicated by a bull of Alexander VI. in 1493. 

This episode and its consequences brought about a great change 
in Pico’s life, and no better account of it can be given than in the 
very words of More’s translation: “Lo this end had Picus of his 
high mind and proud purpose, that where he thought to have gotten 
perpetual praise there had he much work to keep himself upright, 
that he ran not in perpetual infamy and slander. But as himself 
told his nephew, he judged that this came to him by the especial 
provision and singular goodness of Almighty God, that by this false 
crime untruly put upon him by his evil-willers he should correct his 
very errors, and that this should be to him (wandering in dark- 
ness) as a shining light. But after this, he drew back his mind 
flowing in riot and turned it to Christ, despising the blast of vain- 
glory which he before desired, now with all his mind he began to 
seek the glory and profit of Christ’s Church, and so began he to order 
his conditions, that from thenceforth he might have been approved 
although his enemy were his judge.” 

The reader’s attention may be called to two phrases in the 
above passage which seem to have an obvious parallelism. The 
first, “ He drew back his mind flowing in riot and turned it to 
Christ;” the second, and complementary one, “ Despising the biast 
of vainglory which he before desired, now with all his mind he 
began to seek the glory and profit of Christ’s Church.” According 
to his biographer, Pico’s earlier life of sensuality and intellectual 
pride had led him almost to the brink of heresy ; his conversion con- 
sisted in his turning away from all this, towards a holy imitation of 
Christ’s life and a humble devotion to Christ’s Church. The latter 
point of Pico’s devotion to the Church is forgotten by Mr. Seebohm, 
who leaves his readers with the strong impression that Pico’s con- 
version was of the Protestant Evangelical type and nothing more. 
But Mr. Seebohm might have remembered, or at any rate might 
have implied, the existence in Pico’s biography of several passages 
which finally demonstrate the complete nature of his conversion, 
as one towards Christ and the Church and not towards Christ and 
away from the Church. We have, for instance, the phrase “ for 


*E. W., pp. 3, 4. More’s spelling is modernized when necessary. 
tE. W., p. 4. 
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love of God and the profit of his Church;”* “ Some man hath 
sought cunning as well philosophy as divinity for praise and vain- 
glory and not for any profit or increase of Christ’s Church;”* “ He 
laboured only for the love of God and the profit of his Church ;”} 
and finally, “ So much only set he by his learning in how much he 
knew that it was profitable to the Church and to the extermination 
of errors.” ¢ 

Pico now became as remarkable for his good life as he had pre- 
viously been for his great knowledge, and men “ resorted unto him 
as a market of good doctrine....to hear and to take wholesome 
lessons and instruction of good living: which lessons were so much 
the more set by, in how much they came from a:‘more noble man 
and a more wise man and him also which had himself some time 
followed the crooked hills of delicious pleasure.” He burnt five 
books of light poetry which he had written in his youth and from 
thenceforth gave himself “day and night most fervently to the 
study of scripture.” In fact he summed up in himself the various 
but unco-ordinated learning of his time. He had first-hand ac- 
quaintance with patristic as well as with scholastic writings, espe- 
cially preferring St. Thomas Aquinas among the latter. After his 
conversion he turned with abhorrence from those fruitless disputa- 
tions which previously he had so much affected, thinking them 
dangerous alike to sound knowledge and humble piety and even, at 
times, “a deadly wound to the soul and a mortal poison to charity.” 
On the other hand, for the love of God and the profit of His Church, 
he gave himself the more earnestly to the study of all things new and 
old. 

The biographer then passes on to the consideration of Pico’s 
more definitely spiritual characteristics: his almsgiving and asceti- 
cism, his calm and cheerful demeanor, his contempt of riches, his 
refusal of honor and dignity, his preference of devotion to learning, 
his interior habit of life, his fervent love of God, his devotion to our 
Lady, his good death and Savonarola’s final tribute to his holy life. 
“O very happy mind,” writes More, “ which none adversity might 
oppress, which no property might enhance: not the cunning of all 
philosophy was able to make him proud, not the knowledge of the 
hebrewe, chaldey and arabie language beside greke and laten could 
make him vainglorious, not his great substance, not his noble blood, 
coulde blow up his heart, not the beauty of his body, not the great 
occasion of sin were able to pull him back into the voluptuous broad 


*E. W., p. 5. TE. W., p. 6. tE. W.. p. 7. 
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way that leadeth to hell: what thing was there of so marvellous 
strength that might overturn that mind of him: which now (as 
Seneca saith) was gotten above fortune as he which as well her 
favour as her malice hath set at nought, that he might be coupled 
with a spiritual knot unto Christ and his heavenly citizens.”’* 

No attempt will be made to describe Pico in the manner of the 
modern critic or essayist, or to “ appreciate” or judge him by the 
standards of present day thought and scholarship. Such a descrip- 
tion would bear no pertinent relation to our main interest, which 
is the study of More’s own life. We must try rather to see Pico 
as More saw him. To More he was a saintly hero and the picture, 
which he has handed down to us in an English setting, was even in 
its original form a panegyric rather than a critical appreciation. It 
has, therefore, both the qualities and defects of that emotionalized 
form of biography. But we have other and more substantial evi- 
dence as to the inner quality of Pico’s life. More has translated 
three of his letters, two he sent to John Francis Pico, the nephew 
who afterwards wrote his life, and one to a certain “ Andrewe 
Corneus, a noble man of Italy.” 

The first letter is one of comfort and exhortation written in 
answer to his nephew who, while full of generous spiritual intention, 
seems to have found the practice of virtue a distressingly difficult 
thing. “ Why marvel,” says Pico, “ at the difficulties which assault 
your virtuous purpose? You would have much greater cause for 
wonder were you alone among mortal men permitted to reach 
heaven without sweat. Even in worldly matters nothing worth 
having can be got without many labours, displeasures and miseries ; 
it is the same in heavenly matters, and we must expect a harder con- 
flict where the end is so much nobler and the victory so much more 
honorable. Certainly if this worldly felicity were gotten to us with 
idleness and ease, then might some man that shrinketh from labour 
rather chose to serve the world than God. But now if we be so 
laboured in the way of sin as much as in the way of God, and much 
more (wherof the lost wretches cry out, ‘ Lassati sumus in via 
inquitatis,’ we be wearied in the way of wickedness), then must it 
needs be a point of extreme madness if we would not rather labour 
there where we go from labour to reward than where we go from 
labour to pain. I pass over how great peace and felicity it is to the 
mind when a man hath nothing that grudgeth his conscience nor 
is not appalled with the secret twitch of any privy crime. This 
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pleasure undoubtedly far excelleth all the pleasures that in this life 
may be obtained or desired. What thing is there to be desired 
among the delights of this world which in the seeking weary us, 
in the having blindeth us, in the losing paineth us? Doubtest thou, 
my son, whether the minds of wicked men be vexed or not with con- 
tinual thought and torment? It is the word of God which neither 
may deceive nor be deceived. Cor impii quasi mare fervens quod 
quiescere non potest. The wicked man’s heart is like a stormy sea 
that may not rest, there is to him nothing sure, nothing peaceable, 
but all things fearful, all things sorrowful, all things deadly. Shall 
we then envy these men? Shall we follow them, and forgetting 
our own country, heaven and our own heavenly Father where we 
were free born, shall we wilfully make ourselves their bondmen and 
with them wretchedly living more wretchedly die, and at last most 
wretchedly in everlasting fire be punished? O the dark minds of 
men, O the blind hearts, who seeth not more clear than light that 
all these things be truer than truth itself and yet do we not that 
which we know is to be done! In vain we would pluck our foot out 
of the clay but we stick still. 

“ There shall come to thee my son, doubt it not, in these places 
where thou art conversant, innumerable impediments every hour, 
which might fare thee from the purpose of good and virtuous living 
and, unless thou beware, shall throw thee down headlong.” “ It is 
difficult,” Pico continues, “ to persevere in the spiritual life, but most 
difficult of all when we are obliged to live among people who are not 
merely indifferent to holiness but are positively averse to it, and 
whose lives are on every side an allective to sin. Cry thou there- 
fore with the prophet, Dirumpamus vincula eorum et projiciamus a 
nobis jugum ipsorum: Let us break the bands of them and let us 
cast off the yoke of them....Wherefore, my child, go thou never 
about to please them whom virtue displeaseth, but evermore let these 
words of the apostle be before thine eyes: Oportet magis Deo 
placere quam hominibus: We must rather please God than men. 
And remember these words of Saint Paul also, Si hominibus 
placerem, servus Christi non essem: If I should please men I were 
not Christ’s servant. Let enter into thine heart an holy pride and 
have disdain to take them for masters of thy living which have more 
need to take thee for a master of theirs. It were farre more seem- 
ing that they should with you, by good living, begin to be men than 
thou shouldest with them, by the leaving of thy good purpose, 
shamefully begin to be a beast.” 
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“There holdeth me sometime, by almighty God as it were, 
even a swoon and an insensibility for wonder when I begin in my- 
self (I wot never whether I shall say) to remember or to sorrow, 
to marvel or bewail the appetites of men, or, if I shall more plainly 
speak, the very madness. For it is verily a great madness not to 
believe the gospel whose truth the blood of martyrs crieth, the voice 
of apostles soundeth, miracles proveth, reason confirmeth, the world 
testifieth, the elements speaketh, devils confesseth. But a far 
greater madness is it if thou doubt not but that the gospel is true, to 
live then as though thou doubtest not but that it were false. For 
if these words of the gospel be true, that it is very hard for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven, why do we daily then gape 
after the heaping up of riches. And if this be true that we shculd 
seek for the glory and praise not that cometh of men, but that 
cometh of God, why do we then ever hang upon the judgment and 
opinion of men and no man recketh whether God like him or not?.. 
And why is there nothing that we less fear than hell, or we less 
hope for than the kingdom of God? What shall we say else but 
that there be many Christian men in name but few in deed. But 
thou, my son, enforce thyself to enter by the strait gate that leadeth 
to heaven and take no heed what thing many men do, but what 
thing the very law of nature, what thing very reason, what thing 
our Lord himself showeth thee to be done. 

“Thou shalt have two specially effectual remedies against the 
world and the devil with which as with two wings thou shalt out of 
this vale of misery be lifted up to heaven, that is to say, alms deeds 
and prayer. What may we do without the help of God, or how shall 
He help us if He be not called upon... .Certainly He shall not hear 
thee when thou callest on Him if thou hear not first the poor man 
when he calleth upon thee, and verily it is according that God should 
despise the being of a man when thou being a man despisest a man. 
For it is written, in what measure that ye mete, it shall be mete you 
again. And in another place of the gospel it is said: ‘ Blessed be the 
merciful men for they shall get mercy.’ ” 

The letter concludes with a beautiful exhortation to prayer. 
“When I stir thee to prayer I stir thee not to the prayer which 
standeth in many words, but to that prayer which in the secret 
chamber of the mind, in the privy closet of the soul, with very effect 
speaketh to God, and in the most lightsome darkness of contempla- 
tion not only presenteth the mind to the Father but also uniteth 
it with Him by unspeakable ways which only they know that have 
assayed. Nor I care not how long or how short thy prayer be, but 
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how effectual, how ardent, and rather interrupted and broken with 
sighs than drawn to a length with a continual row and number of 
words. If thou love thine health, if thou desire to be sure from the 
snares* of the devil, from the storms of this world, from the 
ambush* of thine enemy, if thou be acceptable to God, if thou covet 
to be happy at the last, let no day pass thee but thou once at the 
leastwise present thyself to God by prayer, and falling down before 
Him flat to the ground with an humble affect of devout mind, not 
from the extremity of thy lips but out of the inwardness of thine 
heart, cry these words of the prophet, Delicta juventutis meae et 
ignorantias meas ne memineris, sed secundum misericordiam tuam 
memento mei propter bonitatem tuam Domine, These offences of my 
youth and mine ignorance remember not good Lord, but after Thy 
mercy, Lord, for Thy goodness remember me. What thou shalt in 
thy prayer axe of God, both the Holy Spirit which prayeth for us 
and eke thine own necessity shall every hour put in thy mind; and 
also what thou shalt pray for, thou shalt find matter enough in the 
reading of Holy Scripture, which that thou wouldst now (setting 
poets fables and trifles aside) take ever in thine hand, I heartily 
pray thee. Thou mayest do nothing more pleasant to God, nothing 
more profitable to thyself than if thine hand cease not day nor night 
to turn and read the volumes of Holy Scripture. There lieth privily 
in them a certain heavenly strength quick and effectual, which with a 
marvellous power transformeth and changeth the reader’s mind 
into the love of God, if they be clean and lowly entreated. 
“But I have passed now the bounds of a letter, the matter 
drawing me forth and the great love that I have had to thee, both 
ever before and especially since that hour in which I have had first 
knowledge of thy most holy purpose. Now to make an end with 
this one thing, I warn thee (of which when we were last together 
I often talked with thee) that thou never forget these two things, 
that both the Son of God died for thee and that thou shalt also 
thyself die shortly, live thou never so long. With these twain as 
with two spurs, the one of fear, the other of love, spur forth thine 
horse through the short way of this momentary life to the reward 
of eternal felicity, since we neither ought nor may put before our- 
selves any other end than the endless fruition of the infinite good- 
ness both to body and soul in everlasting peace.” 
Such a letter must have come to More as a special grace, as 
*The words with these respective meanings which More used were grinnes and 


awayte. 
TE. W., pp. 11-13, passim. 
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dew upon a white fleece, as a shower falling gently upon fruitful 
ground. 

This beautiful spiritual exhortation, which was dated May 15, 
1492, was followed in July of the same year by another of similar 
trend to the same nephew. More has also translated a third letter 
of Pico’s, which was sent in 1486 to a friend who had strongly 
urged upon him the duty of giving up his learned and devout se- 
clusion for the more practical life of a courtier and politician, such 
a life in fact as would more fitly become dignity and station. But 
the appeal was in vain. Pico could not leave Mary for Martha; he 
preferred the golden mediocrity, the mean estate, which left him 
free in soul and mind and not the slave of outward and material 
circumstances. “ I look not,” he writes, “ for this fruit of my study 
that I may thereby be tossed in the flood and rumbling of your 
worldly business but that I may....bring forth the children that 
I travail on, that I may give out some books of mine own to the 
common profit. ...And by cause you shall not think that my travail 
and diligence in study is anything intermitted or slacked, I give 
you knowledge that after great fervent labour, with much watch 
and unwearied travail, I have learned both the hebrew language 
and the chaldey and now have I set hand to overcome the great 
difficulty of the araby tongue. These, my dear friend, be things 
which, to apertain to a noble prince, I have ever thought and yet 
think.”’* 

Besides these three letters More has also given us in English 
Pico’s Meditation on the Psalm, Conserva me Domine, his Twelve 
Rules of Spiritual Battle, his Twelve Weapons of Spiritual Battle 
(to which More has himself added explanatory verses), The Twelve 
Properties or Conditions of a Lover (again with an explanatory 
verse upon each), and, finally, 4 Prayer of Picus Mirandula unto 
God. I cannot refrain from quoting the briefest of these transla- 
tions. 

THE XII. PROPERTIES OR CONDITIONS OF A LOVER. 


To love one alone and condemn ali other for that one. 

To think him unhappy that is not with his love. 

To adorn himself for the pleasure of his love. 

To suffer all things, though it were death, to be with his love. 

To désire also to suffer shame (and) harm for his love, and to 
think that hurt sweet. 

To be with his love ever as he may, if not in deed yet in aie 

To love all things that pertaineth unto his love. 


*E. W., p. 15. 
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To covet the praise of his love, and not to suffer any dispraise. 

To believe of his love ali things excellent, and to desire that all 
folk should think the same. 

To weep often with his love, in presence for joy, in absence for 
sorrow. 

To languish ever and ever to burn in the desire of his love. 

To serve his love, nothing of any reward or profit. 


On the first property More himself writes: 


The first point is to love but one alone, 
And for that one all other to forsake; 

For whoso loveth many loveth none; 

The flood that is in many channels take(en) 
In each of them shall feeble stremés make. 


On the seventh property of loving all things belonging to the 
beloved : 
There is no page or servant most or least 
That doth upon his love attend and wait 
There is no little worm, no simple beast, 
Nor none so small or trifle or conceit, 
Lace, girdle, point, or proper glove, straight, 
But that if to his love it have been near, 
The lover hath it precious, sweet,* and dear. 


So every relic, image or picture, 
That doth pertain to God’s magnificence, 
The lover of God should with all busy cure 
Have it in love, honour and reverence. 
And specially give them preéminence 
Which daily doth His Blessed Body nyrchet 
The quick relics, the ministers of His Church. 


And on the last property he concludes: 


Serve God for love then, not for hope of mede. 
What service may so desirable be 
As where all turneth to thine owne spede. 
Who is so good, so lovely eke as He, 
Who hath all redy done so much for thee, 
As He that first thee made, and on the rood 
Hath thee redeeméd with His precious Blood.t 
*More’s word is leyse, akin to luscious. 


tNyrche, nourish.- An emendation for wurche made by Mr. Rigg. 
TE. W., pp. 27-32. 
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“There holdeth me sometime, by almighty God as it were, 
even a swoon and an insensibility for wonder when I begin in my- 
self (I wot never whether I shall say) to remember or to sorrow, 
to marvel or bewail the appetites of men, or, if I shall more plainly 
speak, the very madness. For it is verily a great madness not to 
believe the gospel whose truth the blood of martyrs crieth, the voice 
of apostles soundeth, miracles proveth, reason confirmeth, the world 
testifieth, the elements speaketh, devils confesseth. But a far 
greater madness is it if thou doubt not but that the gospel is true, to 
live then as though thou doubtest not but that it were false. For 
if these words of the gospel be true, that it is very hard for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven, why do we daily then gape 
after the heaping up of riches. And if this be true that we shculd 
seek for the glory and praise not that cometh of men, but that 
cometh of God, why do we then ever hang upon the judgment and 
opinion of men and no man recketh whether God like him or not?.. 
And why is there nothing that we less fear than hell, or we less 
hope for than the kingdom of God? What shall we say else but 
that there be many Christian men in name but few in deed. But 
thou, my son, enforce thyself to enter by the strait gate that leadeth 
to heaven and take no heed what thing many men do, but what 
thing the very law of nature, what thing very reason, what thing 
our Lord himself showeth thee to be done. 

“Thou shalt have two specially effectual remedies against the 
world and the devil with which as with two wings thou shalt out of 
this vale of misery be lifted up to heaven, that is to say, alms deeds 
and prayer. What may we do without the help of God, or how shall 
He help us if He be not called upon... .Certainly He shall not hear 
thee when thou callest on Him if thou hear not first the poor man 
when he calleth upon thee, and verily it is according that God should 
despise the being of a man when thou being a man despisest a man. 
For it is written, in what measure that ye mete, it shall be mete you 
again. And in another place of the gospel it is said: ‘ Blessed be the 
merciful men for they shall get mercy.’ ” 

The letter concludes with a beautiful exhortation to prayer. 
“When I stir thee to prayer I stir thee not to the prayer which 
standeth in many words, but to that prayer which in the secret 
chamber of the mind, in the privy closet of the soul, with very effect 
speaketh to God, and in the most lightsome darkness of contempla- 
tion not only presenteth the mind to the Father but also uniteth 
it with Him by unspeakable ways which only they know that have 
assayed. Nor I care not how long or how short thy prayer be, but 
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how effectual, how ardent, and rather interrupted and broken with 
sighs than drawn to a length with a continual row and number of 
words. If thou love thine health, if thou desire to be sure from the 
snares* of the devil, from the storms of this world, from the 
ambush* of thine enemy, if thou be acceptable to God, if thou covet 
to be happy at the last, let no day pass thee but thou once at the 
leastwise present thyself to God by prayer, and falling down before 
Him flat to the ground with an humble affect of devout mind, not 
from the extremity of thy lips but out of the inwardness of thine 
heart, cry these words of the prophet, Delicta juventutis meae et 
ignorantias meas ne memineris, sed secundum misericordiam tuam 
memento mei propter bonitatem tuam Domine, These offences of my 
youth and mine ignorance remember not good Lord, but after Thy 
mercy, Lord, for Thy goodness remember me. What thou shalt in 
thy prayer axe of God, both the Holy Spirit which prayeth for us 
and eke thine own necessity shall every hour put in thy mind; and 
also what thou shalt pray for, thou shalt find matter enough in the 
reading of Holy Scripture, which that thou wouldst now (setting 
poets fables and trifles aside) take ever in thine hand, I heartily 
pray thee. Thou mayest do nothing more pleasant to God, nothing 
more profitable to thyself than if thine hand cease not day nor night 
to turn and read the volumes of Holy Scripture. There lieth privily 
in them a certain heavenly strength quick and effectual, which with a 
marvellous power transformeth and changeth the reader’s mind 
into the love of God, if they be clean and lowly entreated. . 
“ But I have passed now the bounds of a letter, the matter 
drawing me forth and the great love that I have had to thee, both 
ever before and especially since that hour in which I have had first 
knowledge of thy most holy purpose. Now to make an end with 
this one thing, I warn thee (of which when we were last together 
I often talked with thee) that thou never forget these two things, 
that both the Son of God died for thee and that thou shalt also 
thyself die shortly, live thou never so long. With these twain as 
with two spurs, the one of fear, the other of love, spur forth thine 
horse through the short way of this momentary life to the reward 
of eternal felicity, since we neither ought nor may put before our- 
selves any other end than the endless fruition of the infinite good- 
ness both to body and soul in everlasting peace.” 
Such a letter must have come to More as a special grace, as 
*The words with these respective meanings which More used were grinnes and 
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dew upon a white fleece, as a shower falling gently upon fruitful 
ground. 

This beautiful spiritual exhortation, which was dated May 15, 
1492, was followed in July of the same year by another of similar 
trend to the same nephew. More has also translated a third letter 
of Pico’s, which was sent in 1486 to a friend who had strongly 
urged upon him the duty of giving up his learned and devout se- 
clusion for the more practical life of a courtier and politician, such 
a life in fact as would more fitly become dignity and station. But 
the appeal was in vain. Pico could not leave Mary for Martha; he 
preferred the golden mediocrity, the mean estate, which left him 
free in soul and mind and not the slave of outward and material 
circumstances. “ I look not,” he writes, “ for this fruit of my study 
that I may thereby be tossed in the flood and rumbling of your 
worldly business but that I may....bring forth the children that 
I travail on, that I may give out some books of mine own to the 
common profit. ...And by cause you shall not think that my travail 
and diligence in study is anything intermitted or slacked, I give 
you knowledge that after great fervent labour, with much watch 
and unwearied travail, I have learned both the hebrew language 
and the chaldey and now have I set hand to overcome the great 
difficulty of the araby tongue. These, my dear friend, be things 
which, to apertain to a noble prince, I have ever thought and yet 
think.”’* 

Besides these three letters More has also given us in English 
Pico’s Meditation on the Psalm, Conserva me Domine, his Twelve 
Rules of Spiritual Battle, his Twelve Weapons of Spiritual Battle 
(to which More has himself added explanatory verses), The Twelve 
Properties or Conditions of a Lover (again with an explanatory 
verse upon each), and, finally, A Prayer of Picus Mirandula unto 
God. I cannot refrain from quoting the briefest of these transla- 
tions. 

THE XII. PROPERTIES OR CONDITIONS OF A LOVER. 

To love one alone and condemn all other for that one. 

To think him unhappy that is not with his love. 

To adorn himself for the pleasure of his love. 

To suffer all things, though it were death, to be with his love. 

To désire also to suffer shame (and) harm for his love, and to 
think that hurt sweet. 

To be with his love ever as he may, if not in deed yet in ear. 

To love all things that pertaineth unto his love. 

*E. W., p. 15. 
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Fo covet the praise of his love, and not to suffer any dispraise. 

To believe of his love all things excellent, and to desire that all 
folk should think the same. 

To weep often with his love, in presence for joy, in absence for 
sorrow. 

To languish ever and ever to burn in the desire of his love. 

To serve his love, nothing of any reward or profit. 


On the first property More himself writes: 


The first point is to love but one alone, 
And for that one all other to forsake; 

For whoso loveth many loveth none; 

The flood that is in many channels take(en) 
In each of them shall feeble stremés make. 


On the seventh property of loving all things belonging to the 
beloved : 
There is no page or servant most or least 
That doth upon his love attend and wait 
There is no little worm, no simple beast, 
Nor none so small or trifle or conceit, 
Lace, girdle, point, or proper glove, straight, 
But that if to his love it have been near, 
The lover hath it precious, sweet,* and dear. 


So every relic, image or picture, 
That doth pertain to God’s magnificence, 
The lover of God should with all busy cure 
Have it in love, honour and reverence. 
And specially give them preéminence 
Which daily doth His Blessed Body nyrchet 
The quick relics, the ministers of His Church. 


And on the last property he concludes: 


Serve God for love then, not for hope of mede. 
What service may so desirable be 
As where all turneth to thine owne spede. 
Who is so good, so lovely eke as He, 
Who hath all redy done so much for thee, 
As He that first thee made, and on the rood 
Hath thee redeeméd with His precious Blood.t 
*More’s word is leyse, akin to luscious. 


tNyrche, nourish.- An emendation for wurche made by Mr. Rigg. 
TE. W., pp. 27-32. 





THE NOTE OF APOSTOLICITY. 
BY H. P. RUSSELL. 


iG/-<zO7| | ‘is asserted by some persons in the present day that 
yi dogma is destructive of true religion and of the 
spirit of Christianity, and a hindrance to faith rather 
than its bulwark. By others it is contended that the 
Church should modify her doctrines as time ad- 
vances, in accordance with the developments of human thought; that 
she should accept the law of change as fundamental and inevitable, 
and adapt her doctrines to it if she is to retain her hold upon men’s 
minds. To talk thus is to assert that God, though infinitely good, 
having made man a rational being, treats him as though he were an 
irrational creature, since having made him for an eternity of reward 
dependent on his conduct as a moral agent, He has left him with- 
out any certain means of knowing what to believe and do to obtain 
it; that it is consistent, forsooth, with the perfection of God to have 
made man what he is and for so high an end, and yet not to have 
given him what most of all he needs—a revelation of his Creator 
and of his Creator’s will. They who talk thus show clearly that 
they are ignorant of the nature of truth, whether natural or re- 
vealed, as also of the nature of divine faith. 

Truth is of God; man can neither make it or unmake it: he is 
capable only of seeking, finding, and receiving it; and he is thus 
capable because God, in His infinite goodness, has made him so, 
having bestowed upon his nature reason and conscience. “God 
is love,” and that same love which constrained Him to make man 
what he is has constrained Him to bestow upon man a revelation 
which is two-fold, natural and supernatural. 

All nature is a revelation of its Creator: therefore “all men 
are vain in whom there is not a knowledge of God, and who by these 
good things that are seen could not understand Him that is, neither 
by attending to the works have acknowledged who was the work- 
man.” And what the writer of these words of the Book of Wisdom 
so long ago declared, St. Paul has confirmed, declaring the very 
heathen to be “ inexcusable ” if they believe not, since “ the invisible 
things of God, from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made; His eternal power 
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also, and divinity.” But chief among the works of nature is man 
himself—a revelation in and to himself by virtue of the reason and 
conscience which by nature he possesses, and by the light and sense 
of which he knows that God “ is,” that He “ is a rewarder to them 
that seek Him,” and that “ His power and strength and wrath are 
upon all them that forsake Him.” “ For when the Gentiles, who 
have not the law, do by nature those things that are of the law, 
these having not the law are a law to themselves; who show the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing 
witness to them, and their thoughts between themselves accusing, 
or also defending one another.” There is, therefore, a natural 
religion—a natural theology, a natural law, founded on natural 
morality; and this, observe, obviously one and the same in all men 
for all time. It is a revelation of God by His works of nature, 
and chief among them by man himself—a revelation, universal, 
unchangeable, abiding, involving belief in such dogmas as the exist- 
ence of God, of man’s soul as distinct from his body, of the immut- 
ability of the moral law, of future retribution. 

“ God is love,” and since He has created man for a supernatural 
end, it follows that the love which has constrained Him to make 
Himself known to man by the light of nature has constrained Him 
to add to this light a supernatural revelation—a revelation which 
teaches truths that are beyond the horizon of natural revelation, and 
the light of which pierces the darkness that clouds the natural light 
of reason and conscience arising from man’s ignorance and concu- 
piscence: a revelation accompanied by certainty, that is, the gift of 
faith, in relation to the truths it teaches; as also by the promise of 
sanctification of man’s nature that he may live, as well as believe, 
in accordance with the Divine Will. 

That there is a revelation superadded to the light of nature, 
and therefore supernatural, is the plain verdict of the world’s history 
in every age. The history of man is a history of religion, whether 
in true or in distorted form; and religion has ever meant the recog- 
nition of supernatural powers and of the duty incumbent upon man 
to render obedience to them. Thus religion has always taken the 
form of dogma impressing itself upon the human intellect, and of 
law penetrating the moral sense; and as thus inseparable from the 
intellectual and moral tradition of the human race it is ever one as 
well as universal. People sometimes observe that there is truth in 
every religion, whereas it would be truer to say that religion is one, 
not many, however obscured and overlaid by superstitions; it per- 
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vades the darkest observations of the human intellect, everywhere 
manifesting itself in forms of dogmatic theology and moral law as 
pertaining both to the present life and life after death. The his- 
torical books and records of the Oriental, Greek, and the Roman 
worlds, despite their polytheism, idolatry, pantheism, all conspire in 
bearing witness to this; while the Hebrew scriptures and the history 
of the Jewish people in their isolated dispersions among the nations 
of the earth supply their own more explicit and imperishable testi- 
mony.* 

The Promise of the Seed of the Woman was vouchsafed even 
at the time of Adam’s Fall, and again and again and ever with 
clearer light renewed by type and figure and prophecy; while by 
long waiting and chastisement of sin men -were convinced of their 
need and taught to look for “ the expectation of all nations,” “ the 
Desired of all nations ;” “ of all nations,” since not the chosen people 
only, but the pagan nations also—likewise children of Adam—pre- 
served, though disfigured by fable, the history of the Fall and Pro- 
mise, their prophets ever keeping before the heathen world an ex- 
pectation of a Messiah. 

But out of the many nations of the earth one was chosen— 
until such time as men in Christ would be capable of wider associa- 
tion in religion—that by the preservation which the maintenance of 
the principle of unity ensures it might be the depository, and in 
its dispersion the visible witness to other nations of the truth about 
God and His promise that in the Redeemer to come “ all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed.” Thus to Israel was committed the 
doctrine of God’s self-existence—“ I am Who am ”—of His unity, 
spirituality, and moral perfections, to Israel was given the moral 
law inscribed on tables of stone, the priesthood, the typical sacri- 
fice, and the prophets who so clearly and explicitly foretold the time, 
place, circumstances of the Messiah’s Birth, Life, Passion, Death, 
Resurrection and Ascension,; until at length He came, and having 
fulfilled what was written of Him, He Himself, in His walk with 
two of His disciples after His Resurrection, set the seal to all that 
had hitherto been revealed, when “beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, He expounded to them in all the scriptures the things that 
were concerning Himself.” And thus, “ God, Who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


*See further on this subject Card. Manning’s Religio Viatoris. 
tls. vii. 14; 1. 6; liii. 7-12; Gen. xliv. 10; Mich. v. 2; Zach. ix. 9; xi. 12-13; 
xiii. 6; Ps. xv. 9, 10; cix. 1; Ixvii. 19, etc. 
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Schlegel observed that the witness of the Christian world is the 
maximum of evidence in history. Its witness is essentially a 
divinely revealed religion of dogmas based upon the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, and of morals based upon His teaching and 
example. To reject the dogmatic teaching of historic Christianity, 
and to advocate in place of it a “religion not in dogmatic form, 
but in pragmatic,” is to renounce Christianity, and to advocate in 
place of it a new religion. Historical Christianity is the Catholic 
faith, which was carried by the Apostles into all the world in accord- 
ance with the commission given them by Christ to “teach all na- 
tions,” and which by virtue of His promise has been in possession 
ever since. History knows of no other form of Christianity that, 
issuing from Christ through His Apostles, has been diffused 
through the world and has held possession of the orbis terrarum 
down the ages until now. To regard the Catholic faith as other 
than revealed truth is to regard Christianity as a figment. 

“ All power is given Me in heaven and on earth,” declared 
the Divine Author of the Christian revelation by way of preface to 
His commission to the Apostles to make it known to the world: 
“ going therefore, teach ye all nations. ...to observe whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and behold I am with you all days even to 
the consummation of the world.” ‘ As the Father hath sent Me, I 
also send you....Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” “He will teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 
have said to you....He shall give testimony to Me....And you 
shall give testimony, because you are with Me from the beginning... 
He will teach you all truth. ...and the things that are to come He 
shall show you.” “And when the days of the Pentecost were ac- 
complished”—how significant were the circumstances attendant 
upon the coming of the Holy Spirit!—‘“ they were all together in 
one place,” symbolising the visible unity of the Church; “and 
suddenly there came a sound from Heaven as of a mighty wind. 
coming, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting,” 
as though to show that the life of the Catholic Church is not of 
earth by the will of earthly princes, giving it one shape in this 
country and another in that, in accordance with national and tem- 
poral interests, but that her life is of God, Whose Spirit informs the 
whole Body with one and the same intelligence in every part, one 
tuling principle, one common instinct of faith, obedience, worship. 
“ And there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire, and 
it sat upon every one of them, and they were all filled with the 
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Holy Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues, according 
as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak,” for they were sent to 
“teach all nations” of whatsoever “tongue and people,” and to 
teach them not infallible words oi wisdom, but “ according as the 
Holy Ghost gave them to speak,” therefore infallibly; therefore 
also to teach them not matter of human opinion, but the doctrines 
of divine faith. And the words “as it were of fire” likewise sug- 
gest a meaning: for as fire enlightens, purifies, refines, inflames, so 
also is the action of the Holy Spirit in imparting the grace of 
sanctification—a grace which robs not the merits of Christ of their 
virtue, as Protestants teach by the false doctrine of justification 
by imputation, but which sanctifies in very truth, enlightening, 
cleansing, refining the sinner’s soul, transforming him into the like- 
ness of Christ, even as fire transforms into itself all that comes 
under its influences; inflaming him also with love for God and zeal 
for His interests and glory. 

And for the transmission of the truth into all the world 
throughout all time there has from the day of Pentecost been a 
lineal descent of Apostolic mission—an Apostolical Succession 
charged with the message of “the Gospel of the Kingdom” of 
Christ, and for the maintenance of His Kingdom against schisms, 
heresies, and the encroachments of the world-power. ‘‘ Thou sayest 
that I am a King,” replied Our Lord to Pilate, when interrogated 
by him as to His statement, “ My Kingdom is not of this world.” 
“For this was I born, and for this came I into the world; that I 
should give testimony to the truth.” And Pilate asked the question, 
“ What is Truth? ”-—a question which ever since that day has been 
asked, and to which the Catholic Church alone has consistently 
supplied the answer. To the kingdom of Christ’s Church, and to no 
other religious body, still less to the kingdoms of the world, was the 
commission given for the promulgation and preservation of His 
truth. ‘“ Whoso shall eat the Lamb outside that House is profane,” 
says St. Jerome with reference to the communion over which 
Christ’s Vicar and Vicegerent reigns. No bishop, however validly 
possessed of Apostolic Orders, has Apostolic Mission outside this 
Catholic fold. To exercise episcopal or priestly functions other- 
wise than as the accredited ministers of the Catholic Church is to 
commit sacrilege. 

The Apostolical Succession of Holy Orders was provided, not 
for autonomous dioceses and independent national Churches, but 
for that one Church which has ever been manifested as Christ’s 
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Kingdom in and not of this world, because everywhere transcending 
human divisions and temporal jurisdictions. Apostolic Orders are 
necessary indeed for the true Church, but the possession of such 
Orders does not make a Church true; there is needed, besides 
Apostolical Succession of Orders, the Apostolic Succession of 
Mission, “ Ubi Ecclesia ibi Spiritus,’ says S. Irenaeus; since it is 
by the Visible One Church, not by the Episcopal Orders of schisms 
from her fold, that the Holy Spirit manifests His presence and the 
Apostolic Mission. St. Cyprian speaks of the Church as “ Sacra- 
mentum Veritatis,’ for the Holy Spirit ever preserves her as the 
outward and visible sign of the Truth, her visible unity in universal- 
ity being in all ages the “ testimony to all nations.” To exercise 
Apostolic Orders apart from her fold, that is to say in schism, as 
also to teach doctrine contrary to hers, that is to say heresy, is 
sinful, precisely for the reason that these are offences against the 
Holy Spirit, from Whom both the unity of the Church and of the 
Faith spring—Who by such visible unity in every age manifests the 
truth of Christ’s promise that not only would the Holy Spirit 
“come,” but that He would “ abide” also with the Apostolate of 
His Church “ forever.” 

Here, then, is the Divine Teacher for all time and of all nations 
—‘ One Body and One Spirit, as you are called in one hope of 
your calling ”—One Church, visible, indivisible, universal, with one 
lineal descent of Apostolic Mission. And St. Jude warns us that 
they “who separate themselves” from the Body “have not the 
Spirit ;”’ therefore have not Mission. Schisms and sects there have 
ever been. St. Augustine tells us that even before his time the 
Catholic Church had condemned no less than eighty of them. Since 
his time many others have appeared, and, as those that went before, 
have likewise passed away. Many there are now, each of them 
traceable to the date at which it separated from the Church or other- 
wise came into being. But the Church founded by Christ and pro- 
vided by Him with the Apostolate for the teaching of the nations, 
with promise of infallibility by virtue of His own and the Holy 
Spirit’s abiding, remains ever the living testimony to His Truth, lift- 
ing the nations into a visibly supernatural unity, though no other 
kind of unity be visible amongst them, and even when they are in 
mutual warfare. And, to repeat, this the Church’s visible unity is in- 
dissoluble, and her testimony to the truth is infallible; because both 
her Unity and her Mission are Divine. 

A Church that disclaims infallibility is ipso facto condemned, 
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since such disclaimer is tantamount to a confession that it has not 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit—“ the Spirit of Truth.” The dis- 
claimer, moreover, excludes, not only the exercise but likewise 
the very idea of Faith. For Faith admits not of any shadow 
of doubt or uncertainty; we cannot at the same time both 
doubt and believe, be sure and yet not quite sure; and certitude in 
matters religious there cannot be unless they rest upon Divine au- 
thority. Hence the faith by which we accept the truths of Divine 
revelation is itself likewise a Divine gift and therefore supernatural : 
“the natural man perceiveth not these things that are of the 
Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him, and he cannot under- 
stand because it is spiritually examined.” Now of the many 
religious bodies at present existing, none save the Catholic Church 
claims to be infallible; and, in consequence, so far from demanding 
an exercise of faith in their teaching, they all, excepting her, invite 
enquiry and for the most part sanction and even encourage doubt. 

The Protestant sects “ protest that they are but voluntary asso- 
ciations, and would. be sorry to be taken for anything else; they 
beg and pray you not to mistake their preachers for anything more 
than mere sinful men, and they invite you to take the Bible with you 
to their sermons, and to judge for yourselves whether their doctrine 
is in accordance with it.” High-church Anglicans appeal from the 
authority of their bishops, from the confusion and contradictions of 
their communion and its manifestation as a whole these three hun- 
dred and fifty years past, to what they term “ the agreement of East 
and West ” or “ Catholic consent ;” an appeal which resolves itself 
into the adoption of such doctrines and practices as by the exercise 
of their private judgment they conceive to be the common heritage 
of three separated branches of one visibly divided and indi- 
visible Church! The Eastern national Churches appeal to the Coun- 
cils held in primitive times before the schism of Photius, and admit 
no exercise of divinely constituted Apostolical authority since then, 
that is to say for more than a thousand years. 

Thus the Catholic Roman Church remains from age to age 
without a rival in her claim to the possession of that Apostolical 
Succession of Mission, as well as of Orders, to which Christ prom- 
ised His own infallibility in the words “ teach ye all nations... .and 
behold I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world ;” she alone of all religious bodies is conscious of the posses- 
sion of so divine, so necessary, a gift and prerogative. 

“ Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” But since men have 
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denied—as was seen in a former article on the Note of Sanctity— 
the grant of a grace that really sanctifies, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that they have likewise denied the grant of an infallible 
teaching authority for the promulgation of divine truth. Yet, 
surely, it should not be difficult to see that unless the Divine reve- 
lation has been secured from error by the grant of infallibility to the 
Apostolate commissioned to teach it, He Who gave it virtually has 
not given it. The duty of faith, that is of believing without doubt- 
ing what God has revealed, implies an infallible teacher, else we 
could not know that we were being taught the truth, could not be 
certain, therefore could not believe. The Certitude of Faith rests 
not upon the human reason, but upon a Grace above reason; and in 
like manner Divine Truth rests not upon the word of fallible men, 
but upon an Apostolate divinely endowed with inerrancy. There is 
no alternative to such an infallible teaching authority save that of a 
separate revelation to each individual—a gift which not even the 
advocates of private penaeane and the Bible only have ventured to 
claim. 

We see, then, the necessity of a choice from among the many 
Christian bodies; we need to know which among the successions of 
bishops that claim the Apostolical Succession of Orders is possessed 
of the Apostolic Mission to “all nations;” we need to be guided 
by the authorized teachers of the Catholic Church. And the starting 
point in such an enquiry is not, as we have seen, the fact of a faithful 
transmission of Orders from the Apostles, but the standing fact of 
the Catholic Church, visible and one all over the world age after 
age, authenticating herself to be the Church possessed of the Apos- 
tolic mission to teach, not simply by her succession of bishops from 
the Apostles, but by her notes, and primarily by the note of a world- 
wide organization and unity of jurisdiction constituting her Christ’s 
visible kingdom in and not of this world—the embodiment and the 
manifestation to the world of “ the Gospel of the Kingdom.” . 

Since, therefore, a revelation of supernatural truth has been 
vouchsafed and “ God our Saviour will have all men to be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” and since of all religious bodies 
the Catholic Church alone claims infallibly to teach this truth, it 
should not be difficult to decide that she is the one ark of salvation. 

And Rome, the centre of her Catholic unity, is notably and pre- 
éminently “ the Apostolic See.” For not only is the Pope successor 
to St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, but he is also sole successor 
to the special powers bestowed upon the Apostolate. His See is 
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of all Sees in the world the only one that can trace its line of descent 
back to an Apostle. The keys of jurisdiction were committed in- 
deed by Christ to St. Peter, with charge of the entire flock of the 
faithful; but the College of the Apostles—designated “ Peter and 
the rest of the Apostles ”—was associated with him, each of them 
with immediate universal jurisdiction and each with infallibility, 
since this was essential to the commission given them to “ teach all 
nations ” and to lay the foundations of Christianity wherever they 
went. With the exception of St. Peter, however, “ the rest of the 
Apostles,” though they had successors by reason of the Episcopal 
Orders which they conferred, had no successors in their apostolate 
in its fulness, that is, in immediate universal jurisdiction and infal- 
libility in delivering the divine deposit. They went out into the 
world and left in the countries they visited the deposit of truth, 
founding Sees without themselves occupying them. 

The Episcopate of the Church thus came into being through 
the missionary initiative of the Apostles, but of the Apostles not 
independently of one another, but as a College with St. Peter at 
their head. The Apostolate is of the essence of the government of 
the Church, and this in due course was concentrated in the See of 
St. Peter, which remained for all time “ the Apostolic See,” the one 
seat of infallibility and universal government. The three principal 
Sees of the early Church were Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, and 
each of these in turn was a See of St. Peter, and to him as the 
Prince of the Apostles they all ascribed their position: at Antioch 
he temporarily resided, to Alexandria he sent St. Mark, at Rome he 
reigned and died. Eventually both Antioch and Alexandria fell 
into Monophysism, the former having previously espoused the cause 
of the opposite heresy of Nestorianism. And thus at this day, as in 
all the centuries intervening, Rome remains the one only See that 
can trace its Succession in direct line from an Apostle. Hence, now, 
still more clearly than in St. Cyprian’s day, and in St. Cyprian’s 
words, “ to be united with the See of Rome is to be united with the 
Catholic Church ;” and in the words of St. Ambrose, “‘ where Peter 
is, there is the Church,” in accordance with the appointment of her 
Divine Founder; to which appointment St. Cyprian also refers in 
the words “ to Peter, first, on whom He built the Church, and from 
Whom He appointed and showed that unity should spring.* 

Alone of all Sees in the world Rome remains the See of Apos- 
tolic Mission and Authority, the unfailing centre of unity, the seat 


*Cp. L. Rivington’s Prim. Ch. and See of Peter, p. 85. 
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of the world-wide government of the Catholic Church. The Church 
of Christ never has known another centre of unity; nor other than 
the Papal form of Catholic jurisdiction. No such other Catholic 
jurisdiction, whether ecclesiastical or civil, has ever existed; there 
is absolutely no approach to a parallel to it in the annals of human 
history. Non-Catholic historians have marvelled at and tried to 
account for it by natural causes and have signally failed. Every 
effort that man in his rivalry with his Maker could devise has been 
directed against it in vain. It “stands” firm as the Rock upon 
which it is built, even the more clearly vindicating itself as of the 
very essence of Christ’s visible Kingdom in and not of this world, 
sustained through the centuries “ not with an army, nor by might, 
but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” It “ saw the commence- 
ment of all the governments and. ecclesiastical establishments that 
now exist in the world,” and Catholics at least have every assurance 
that it is “ destined to see the end of them all.” 

Meanwhile, the fact that the Episcopal successions which have 
renounced this Catholic jurisdiction never have been able to rival it, 
never have so much as attempted to, ought to convince those who are 
in search of a Catholic jurisdiction that only in communion with 
the Vicar of Christ will they find it; that upon communion with 
Him depends the Apostolical Succession of Mission; that apart 
from him no succession of bishops, however certainly possessed of 
Apostolic Orders, has Apostolic authority to teach and govern. 
Hence St. Augustine speaks of “ the princely succession from the 
Episcopate of Peter, to whom the Lord gave the charge of feeding 
His flock, down to the present occupant of the See;” and St. Cy- 
prian observes: “ there is one God, and one Christ, and one See 
founded on the Rock by the voice of Christ. No other altar and no 
other priesthood can be set up except that one.” Hence also St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, within the octave of whose feast these 
words are being written, asks: “ Who doubts that the Roman 
Church is the head of all the Churches, and the source of Christian 
doctrine? ’”* 

That the Church is assured against error in teaching Christian 
doctrine is evident, since she was commissioned to teach truth. The 
very fact of a divinely instituted Church includes, as we have seen, 
infallibility. But if the Body cannot err, cannot fail in its mission 
to teach the truth, it follows that its visible head is likewise infal- 
lible; that when speaking as its head in the Name of Him Who is 


*Cp. Course of Religious Instruction, John Gerrard, S.J., pp. 99, 106. 
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“the Truth,” Whom he represents, he is divinely preserved from 
error in matters of faith concerning Christian belief and morals. 
The position of the Pope as the ultimate bond of unity alike of faith 
and of hierarchical obedience necessarily implies the gift of infal- 
libility. De Maistre observes that infallibility is but another name 
for sovereignty. Sovereignty implies an authority which is final; 
its decisions being irreversible and requiring acceptance and sub- 
mission as though they were infallible, which in things temporal of 
course they are not. But in things spiritual, authority being brought 
to bear upon interior acts of the intellect and will, the assent and 
submission of these would obviously be impossible without the 
assurance that such spiritual sovereignty was endowed with infalli- 
bility in its decisions and definitions concerning faith and morals. 
To submit to its teaching there is needed the assurance that it teaches 
naught but the truth. The three hundred million Catholics of “ all 
nations and tribes and peoples and tongues ” who render so willing 
and loyal a submission to the Pope, do so because they believe that 
as the Vicar and Vicegerent of Christ he is by Christ’s appointment 
infallible when he speaks in Christ’s Name: because, in short, they 
know that he occupies the throne of Apostolic Authority and 
Mission. 





SIR LIONEL. 
EDWARD J. O'BRIEN. 
(In Memoriam, L. J. 1867-1902.) 


Flame-like you sang, and singing turned to flame, 
High-purified of all save joyous Light, 
Passing by lovely music from the night 

Into the streaming glory of His Name. 


A living trumpet consecrate to Him, 
You drew the breath of Life, and breathing died 
To Life, your soul to purity allied, 

Far-burning through the spheres of cherubim. 


Dear Poet-Saint of God, withal a lad, 
Triumphant rings the note of your “ All Hail!” 

Throned on the Siege, His youngest Galahad, 
Awed in the wonder of the silent Grail. 





THE “GUARDIANS OF LIBERTY.” 
BY RICHARD J. KEEFFE, LL.D. 


s7,OR the benefit of some of our good people who seem 
unnecessarily wrought up over the reappearance in 
American politics of that fanatical and wholly un- 
American society formerly known as the American 
Protective Association, we submit a few facts which 
we hope will be appreciated not only by Catholics, but also by our 
intelligent, fair-minded, and truly patriotic non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens. This Society, notwithstanding its past history, now ap- 
pears in a more grotesque form than ever, masquerading under the 
title of “ Guardians of Liberty,” whose aim it is to oppose “ aspir- 
ants for public office in National, State or Municipal Government 
who concede superior authority to any foreign political or ecclesias- 
tical power.” There is, however, no need for any fear or alarm. 
The very idea itself is such an insult to anyone of average intelli- 
gence that we should think no one, not even the most unscrupulous 
politician, would dare resurrect it from the dishonored grave to 
which it was so ingloriously consigned by the good sense of the 
American people some fifteen or twenty years ago. We believe that 
the dissemination of the principles of A. P. A. ism is not the real 
object of those people who would now pose as the “ Guardians of 
Liberty.” We believe, moreover, that this attempt to revive the 
so-called American Protective Association is, in reality, only the 
weakest kind of a stratagem on the part of poor politicians, in a last 
desperate effort to boister up what they consider an almost lost 
cause, and they are silly enough to suppose that in this way they 
can exert an influence in favor of their candidate for the President- 
ial nomination, even at the expense of the peace and harmony of an 
united American people. 

Or it may be, they forsee that there is a possibility of a Catholic 
being the candidate for Vice-President of the United States of one 
of the National Parties, and these self-appointed “ Guardians ” are 
foolhardy enough to believe that there are still left in this fair land 
of justice and liberty a sufficient number of bigots, bereft of all logic 
and of even common sense, who would vote against a man merely 
because he is a Roman Catholic, no matter how great his civic 
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qualifications for the office, and they hope by working on the ignor- 
ance of these bigots to further their own ends. 

Be this as it may, we cannot believe that, in the light of past 
history, any appreciable number of our fellow-citizens could be de- 
ceived by such “ bunkum.” The trick is too shallow to deserve even 
the serious consideration of any intelligent voter. We notice it, 
therefore, not because we fear its results, but because it gives us an 
opportunity to expose the true inwardness of a political situation, 
the discussion of which cannot fail to evoke feelings of gratitude in 
the heart of every true American, because of what the Catholic 
Church and Catholics have done to establish the prestige which our 
beloved America enjoys to-day as an intelligent and tolerant nation 
throughout the civilized world. 

The agitation is so absurd that General Miles and the re- 
puted leaders of the movement, as men of affairs knowing if not 
appreciating the history of their country in this regard, are ashamed 
to acknowledge that they can endorse its principles, which, put in 
plain language, can be interpreted in no other sense than an attack 
upon the Catholic Church. In their Declaration of Principles these 
self-appointed “Guardians of Liberty,” say, “We declare it to be our 
unalterable purpose to preserve, defend and hold sacred the blood- 
bought legacy of liberty inherited from our forefathers... .with the 
earnest intent to bring about a more intense loyalty to the funda- 
mental ideas of the founders of this republic.” They assume against 
all authority and teaching on the subject that the Pope of Rome 
claims sovereignty in this country in political and civil matters, and 
imply that American Catholics being in subjection to the Pope, owe 
him an allegiance which is in conflict with the allegiance which, as 
American citizens, they owe the government of the United States, 
and, on account of this, should be excluded from holding office in it. 
Any little boy or girl attending one of the parochial schools ought 
to be able to refute such a gratuitous assumption. 

But let us examine American history and see what “ were the 
fundamental ideas of the founders of this Republic,” and “ who 
were our forefathers who transmitted to us the blood-bought legacy 
of liberty.” To begin with, the very land we inhabit was discovered 
by Catholics, and this alone should entitle them to the gratitude of 
mankind, or at least to fair treatment. In the great work of explor- 
ing the land which the genius of Christopher Columbus discovered, 
Catholics took the foremost part. The Cabots erected the cross of 
Christ on Cape Cod more than a century before the Puritans landed 
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at Plymouth Rock; Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean, De Soto 
led the first expedition across the Mississippi river. “ The religious 
zeal of the French (Catholics) bore the cross to the banks of the 
St.. Mary and the confines of Lake Superior, and looked wistfully 
towards the home of the Sioux in the valley of the Mississippi, five 
years before the New England Eliot had addressed the tribe of 
Indians that dwelt within six miles of Boston harbor.” 

Isaac Jogues, “having been the first to carry the cross into 
Michigan, was the first to bear it through the villages of the Mo- 
hawks,” and at the cost of terrible suffering. “ The Mohawks from 
their ambush attacked the canoes. Jogues might have escaped; 
but there were with him converts who had not yet been baptized,— 
and when did a Jesuit missionary seek to save his own life, at what 
he believed the risk of a soul?.... 

“Horrible inflictions of savage cruelty ensued, and were 
continued all the way from the St. Lawrence to the Mohawk. There 
they arrived the evening before the festival of the Assumption of 
the Virgin; and, as he ran the gauntlet, Jogues comforted himself 
with a vision of the glory of the Queen of heaven. Ina second and 
a third village, the same sufferings were encountered ; for days and 
nights he was abandoned to hunger and every torment which 
.petulant youth could devise. But yet there was consolation: an 
ear of Indian corn on the stalk was thrown to the good father ; and 
see! to the broad blade there clung little drops of dew or of water, 
enough to baptize two captive neophytes.... 

“ Father Jogues’ life was spared and his liberty enlarged. On 
a hill apart, he carved a long cross on a tree, and there, in the soli- 
tude, meditated the imitation of Christ, and soothed his griefs by 
reflecting that he alone, in that vast region, adored the true God of 
heaven and earth. Roaming through the stately forests of the 
Mohawk valley, he wrote the name of Jesus on the bark of the tree, 
graved the cross, and entered into the possession of those countries 
in the name of God,—often lifting up his voice in solitary chant. 
Thus did France bring its banner and its faith to the confines of 
Albany.”’* 

Marquette, another Jesuit priest, discovered the Mississippi’s 
source and was the first to sail down its mighty waters; La Salle 
was the pioneer navigator of the Great Lakes; De Smet, another 
Jesuit priest, was the first to reveal to the savage tribes of the Rocky 
Mountains the truths of the Christian religion. The memory of 


*Bancroft, History of the United States. Vol. iii., p. 131 ss. 
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these great men, all of whom were devout Catholics, will live as 
long as mankind endures. 

Passing on from the era of discovery to Colonization days, we 
find that the American colonies were the results of religious intoler- 
ance in Europe, which brought about most bitter and most merci- 
less persecutions. Bigotry rode rampant everywhere. In France, 
Holland and Germany millions of innocent people were put to 
death, and the best and bravest of the children of St. Patrick were 
murdered and nearly every acre of their productive fields confis- 
cated. England, Scotland and Switzerland witnessed the same sort 
of religious intolerance in the form of legalized oppression, includ- 
ing burning, beheading, hanging, poisoning and torture until it 
seemed “ mankind was to be given up to sacrifice.” 

The colonies of America were made up of fugitives from these 
scenes of torture, and they, in turn, became as intolerant in religious 
matters in their new home as their persecutors had been in their 
native land. Every colony save Maryland had persecuting laws 
whereby the right of freedom of conscience was denied. Through- 
out the country frightful scenes were enacted, until Lord Baltimore, 
a Roman Catholic, established for the first time in the history of the 
world a government acknowledging freedom of worship. The his- 
torian, Bancroft, although not a Catholic, says: -“ The disfran- 
chised orders of Prelacy from Massachusetts and the Puritans from 
Virginia were welcome to an equality of political rights in the 
Roman Catholic province of men, the most wise and beneficent law- 
givers of all ages, who were the first in the history of the Christian 
world to stand for religious security and peace by the practise of 
justice; to plan the establishment of popular institutions for the 
enjoyment of liberty of conscience; to advance the cause of civiliza- 
tion by recognizing the equality of all Christian sects. The asylum 
of Papists was the spot where, in a remote corner of the world, the 
mild forbearance of a proprietary adopted feligious freedom as the 
basis of the state.” It will be seen from this that religious freedom 
in this great country of ours had its origin in the patent for Mary- 
land granted by King James of England to Lord Baltimore—an- 
other fact which certainly ought to make men hesitate before taking 
part in a movement discriminating against American Catholics. 

Nor must we omit mention of the first Catholic governor of 
New York, Thomas Dongan, “an intense patriot and a bold de- 
fender of the rights of his people.”* 


*Lossing, Cyclopedia of United States History. Vol. i. p. 401. 
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“Dongan sympathized with the people of his province in 
their aspirations for liberty, which his predecessor had denied; and 
he was instrumental in the formation of the first General Assembly 
of New York, and in obtaining a popular form of government.” 

It was under the Catholic Governor Dongan that ‘‘ The Charter 
of Liberties ” was passed, which declared “ that no person profess- 
ing faith in God by Jesus Christ should at any time be anywise dis- 
quieted or questioned for any difference of opinion.”* 

From Lord Baltimore’s time till the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, American Catholics, without exception, were most 
loyal in their allegiance to civil and religious freedom. Among the 
names signed to this immortal Declaration none is more illustrious 
than that of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, and of the signers of the 
Constitution of the United States none were found more worthy 
than the Catholics, Thomas Fitz Simons and Daniel Carroll. If 
further testimony be required in favor of the devotion and loyalty of 
American Catholics to the cause of liberty, we have the words of 
General George Washington in answer to an address of American 
Catholics, complaining of unlawful restrictions placed upon their 
worship in several states, presented to him by the grandfather of 
General Meade, the hero of Gettysburg: 


As mankind becomes more liberal they will be more apt to 
allow that all those who conduct themselves as worthy members 
of the commonwealth are equally entitled to the protection of 
civil government. I hope ever to see America among the fore- 
most nations in examples of justice and liberality ; and I presume 
your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part which you 
took in the accomplishment of their revolution and in the estab- 
lishment of our government, or the important assistance which 
they received from a nation in which the Roman Catholic Faith 
is professed. 


Besides the:above from the illustrious Father of our Country, 
we have, also, an order issued on November 5, 1775, prohibiting 
the bigots of the city of Boston from burning the Pope in effigy, in 
which he said: 


As the Commander-in-Chief has been apprised of a design for 
the observance of that ridiculous and childish custom of burning 
in effigy the Pope, he cannot help expressing his surprise that 
there should be officers and soldiers in this army so devoid of 


*Id., p. 787. 
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common sense as not to see the impropriety of such a step. It 
is so monstrous as not to be suffered or excused; indeed, in- 
stead of offering the most remote insult, it is our duty to express 
public thanks to our Catholic brethren, as to them we are in- 
debted for every late success over the common enemy in 
Canada. 


Thank God, the American people of to-day are not so ignorant 
of their own history, or so devoid of that gratitude which George 
Washington proclaimed to be their duty, as to countenance the 
hysterical efforts of these so-called “Guardians of Liberty” to 
insult fourteen millions of their Catholic brethren, aye, even 
more, to rob us of our “ blood-bought legacy. inherited from our 
forefathers.” 

We declare and claim that we have the best right to speak of 
American liberty as our “ blood-bought legacy inherited from our 
forefathers.” Could American independence ever have been 
achieved without the aid of our Catholic forefathers? The Catholic 
Irishman, General Moylan, fought side by side with General Wash- 
ington; Commodore John Barry was “ the father and founder ” of 
the American Navy, and from his ship the Stars and Stripes were 
first flung to the breeze. Our ownership of the Northwest and 
the extension of our boundaries to the Mississippi at the time of the 
Revolution are owing to two Catholics, Rev. Peter Gibault and 
Colonel Vigo. 

Can Americans forget their indebtedness to Catholic France? 
Have we so soon forgotten her part in obtaining for us “ the blood- 
bought legacy ” of liberty, consisting of a formidable fleet of ten 
thousand men and three thousand dollars? Is it possible that 
“ General Miles and other lights,” as they are described in the head- 
lines of some of our newspapers, can under the cloak of “ Guardians 
of Liberty ” disregard the services of such patriots as Lafayette, De 
Grasse, and Rochambeau in obtaining for them that precious boon 
of liberty which they would have a patriotic American people believe 
they are striving “to preserve, defend and forever hold sacred” 
by denying it to Catholics, who have since the days of its birth 
proven themselves loyal and devoted subjects of this nation? 

Do they entirely ignore the fact that Canadian Catholics aided 
us with two fully equipped regiments who performed heroic serv- 
ices for our cause? Do they forget that Catholic Spain, now so 
maligned and held up as the essence of intolerance, at that time 
opened her home ports and the port of Havana to the American 
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Marine? Besides this, she contributed to the new Republic three 
thousand barrels of gunpowder, enough blankets for ten full regi- 
ments and one million francs. Are they unmindful of Pulaski and 
Kosciusko from Catholic Poland whose -deeds are immortal? Do 
they not realize that all the foreign assistance came from Catholics 
and Catholic countries? Moreover, the Catholics who were already 
in this country aided greatly in the work of securing American In- 
dependence. Even the Catholic converts among the Indians helped, 
and a band headed by the Catholic chief Orono of the Penobscots 
were a material aid. 

During that struggle for life and liberty no one would think of 
maintaining that it “ would be inconsistent with and destructive of 
free government to appoint or elect to political or military office any 
person who openly or secretly concedes superior authority to any 
foreign political or ecclesiastical power whatsoever.” Everyone then 
knew that all Catholics not secretly but openly conceded authority 
to the Holy Father, the Pope, the Visible Head of their Church. 
Still there was no one who thought them unworthy of entrusting 
them with the command of their regiments at that crucial time. 

The authority which these patriots conceded to the Pope of 
Rome, in as much as it was spiritual, was to them superior, and from 
this they learned the lesson of their duties to lawful inferior author- 
ity, which they recognized to the exfent of undergoing terrible tor- 
tures and laying down their lives that their country might be free. 
What greater proof of love and devotion to their land could they 
give than this? 

All were aware of the fact that the Pope of Rome, even though 
he lived in a foreign country “ like a sentinel on the watchtower of 
Israel,” looked out over the whole civilized world, and taught as a 
Father, but in no uncertain tones, that his children if they would re- 
main under his spiritual authority should “render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” 

The welfare of a nation rests eventually upon the spiritual 
character of its people. Respect for law and authority alone main- 
tains social order and well-being. Love of country, civil allegiance, 
obedience to law, respect for constituted authority are all matters 
of conscience with a Catholic; and the Holy Father, as our supreme 
spiritual Head, and the teacher of universal Christendom, inculcates 
all these upon his subjects. 

The more faithful a Catholic is, then, to his spiritual Father, 
the better citizen will he be. The teaching of the Catholic Church on 
the supreme spiritual authority of the Pope, in which “he has no 
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rival in his claim upon us,” and on the obligation of obedience to 
our temporal ruler and our country’s laws, far from being deroga- 
tory to patriotism or good citizenship is the safeguard of orderly 
progress, the bulwark of the republic and the best, we will say the 
only, certain guarantee of its continued life. 

Washington’s words are surely a safe index to the fundamental 
ideas of the founders of the Republic. But Tom Watson main- 
tains “ it to be inconsistent with and destructive of free government 
to appoint or elect to political or military office any person who 
openly or secretly concedes superior authority to any foreign polit- 
ical or ecclesiastical authority whatsoever.” And Tom Watson is 
an honorable man. All his ilk are honorable men. And, indeed, 
it must be edifying to their American fellow-citizens to see these 
self-styled “ Guardians of Liberty ” laboring so earnestly to bring 
about a more intense loyalty “ to these ideas.” 

Not only did Catholics give proof of their patriotism in war 
during the infancy of the Republic, but they proved themselves just 
as capable of carrying the weightiest burdens and the highest honors 
in civil life. The Supreme Courts, the Cabinets of the Presidents, 
and the United States Senate felt the influence of their learning 
and patriotism, and never was one found recreant to the trust re- 
posed in him. 

The names of Taney, Gaston, Campbell, Ewing, O’Connor, 
Shields, Harney and a multitude of others will ever be remembered 
as illustrative of what Catholics have done towards shaping the 
destinies of our nation during its great crises. 

Before approaching the period of the Civil War, there looms up 
before us that shameful product of intolerance and bigotry, which 
the American people should have had every reason to suppose had 
been stamped out from the history of the nation, the “ Know Noth- 
ing Movement.” ‘The members of the defunct American Protective 
Association and the distinguished “ Patriots of the Order of the 
Guardians of Liberty ” may behold their forefathers in the persons 
of “a few desperate, disappointed and, for the most part, obscure 
politicians, who formed what was known as ‘ The Know Nothing 
Party.’” After a brief life of infamy, which forms one of the 
foulest blots on the fair name of our country, that “ party ” sank 
into ignominious oblivion amidst the smoke of burnt churches, 
sacked convents and the cries of inoffensive people, whose life blood 
flowed not, as was its wont, for the cause of God and liberty, but 
to satisfy the demands of sectarian and diabolical fanatacism. 

Governor Henry A. Wise, then Governor of Virginia, thus 
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characterizes them: “ Men who were never known before on the 
face of God’s earth to show any interest in religion, to take any part 
with Christ or his Kingdom, but were the devil’s own, belonging to 
the devil’s church, are, all of a sudden, deeply interested for the 
Word of God and against the Pope! It would be well for them that 
they joined a Church which does believe in the Father and in the 
Son and in the Holy Ghost.” 

We do not, we cannot, we would not, say that the “ Guardians 
of Liberty ” are as ignorant, as irreligious, and as fanatical as Gov- 
ernor Wise painted their forefathers, but we do say that they are the 
worst kind of unscrupulous politicians who would risk the revival, 
even in the way of memory, of that one disgraceful effort in the 
history of our country to introduce sectarian prejudice and bigotry 
into politics. They should remember, however, that the American 
people cannot be fooled “ all the time.” It would be well for their 
own reputation, for the good of their party, and for the peace and 
comfort of their fair-minded fellow-citizens, if they would meditate 
now and then not only upon the incident just mentioned, but also 
upon the miserable failure of a somewhat similar attempt in the 
campaign of 1884 when the Hon. James G. Blaine, one of the coun- 
try’s ablest statesmen, was defeated for President and sent to an 
untimely grave through the efforts of his fanatical friends. 

The name of the Rev. Samuel Dickenson Burchard appears in 
the American Encyclopedia. The Encyclopedia only records of 
him the following: ‘He was a Presbyterian minister for many 
years in New York. During the Presidential campaign of 1884 a 
company of clergymen, about 600 in number, called on James G. 
Blaine, the Republican candidate at the 5th Avenue Hotel, New 
York. Dr. Burchard made an address in which he affirmed that the 
antecedents of the Democracy were Rum, Romanism and Rebellion, 
and this denunciatory speech on the very eve of election created the 
most intense excitement throughout the United States, and alien- 
ated from Blaine many Democratic votes upon which he had reck- 
oned. It is generally conceded that Burchard was thus largely in- 
strumental in electing Grover Cleveland.” 

That is all. We have never heard of any pilgrimages to his 
tomb, bearing wreaths of immortelles, symbolical of his services to 
his party or to his country. We come now to the days of secession 
when patriotism was tried more than at any other period of our 
existence as a nation. From the very beginning, we see the great 
Archbishop Hughes of New York, with voice and pen, champion- 
ing in the name of Catholics the rights of the Federal Government. 
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Catholics were his own loyal spiritual subjects, and Catholics 
were also the obedient subjects of the Government. The same ex- 
ample of loyalty and patriotism has ever been characteristic of the 
Catholic hierarchy of America. The recent unprecedented ovation 
givén to His Eminence, John Cardinal Farley, was the spontaneous 
testimony of Catholics and non-Catholics alike to his dignity as a 
churchman and his worth as a citizen. At that banquet at which 
were present the President of the United States, Governor Dix and 
Mayor Gaynor, His Eminence said in the course of his speech, 
“T love this country second only to my Creator and here lies my 
work.” 

The American flag that waves on festal days between the lofty 
spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral is an eloquent witness to the living 
patriotism of the Catholic heart; and the De Profundis that sounded 
only a few days ago from its chimes, during the burial of the Maine 
dead, is but the continuation of her prayer for those who in count- 
less numbers gave up their lives fifty years ago to save the nation. 

When at last the Civil War became necessary what part did 
Catholics take? The roster of our nation’s army gives the answer. 
What student of history can ever forget the names of Phil. Sheri- 
dan, Don Carlos Buell of Shiloh, Thomas Francis Meagher of 
Fredericksburg, or General Shields, Stanley and Whipple or Don 
Piatt? 

Can anyone recall, without a thrill of admiration for Catholic 
valor, the story of the seven days’ fight around Richmond or the 
story of the great Union victory at Stone River won by the Catho- 
lic General, William S. Rosecrans, or, more thrilling than all, the 
story of the 69th N. Y. Regiment, all Catholics, when in the words 
of General Longstreet: “ Six times in the face of a withering fire, 
before which whole ranks were mowed as corn before the sickle, did 
the Irish Brigade run up that hill—rush to inevitable death.” 

No wonder that General Thomas Francis Meagher could say 
of his Catholic Brigade: “A chivalrous and, I may with perfect 
truth assert, a religious sense of duty and a spirit of fidelity to the 
Government and the flag of the Nation, of which they were citizens, 
alone inspired them to take up arms against the South.” 

What words more inspiring than those of the Catholic hero, 
General James A. Mulligan, who distinguished himself at Lexing- 
ton on the Missouri, and as he was taken mortally wounded from the 
battlefield of Winchester, exclaimed: “ Lay me down and save the 


” 
) 


To these could be added a long roll of honor, the names of 
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Catholic Generals, Catholic officers and soldiers of the Union Army 
and Navy, but space forbids their mention here. 

We believe, however, that there is no veteran of the Civil War, 
now surviving, no matter what his creed or nationality, who would 
forgive us, if, in speaking or writing, of those dire days, we failed 
to give honorable mention to the ministering angel that accompanied 
his weary march, attended him in hospitals of pain, and amid the 
din of battle brought God’s consolations to many a departing com- 
rade—“ the sweet-faced Sister of Charity.” To describe her devo- 
tion to God and country would transcend the limits of prose. Her 
unrequited devotion, her self-sacrifice, her unrewarded heroism, 
have caused her deeds to be enshrined in this beautiful verse of the 
poet: 

Unshrinking where pestilence scatters his breath, 
Like an angel she moves ’mid the vapors of death ; 
Where rings the loud musket and flashes the sword, 
Unfearing she walks, for she follows her Lord. 

How sweetly she bends o’er each plague-tainted face 
With looks that are lighted with holiest grace! 

How kindly she dresses each suffering limb! 

For she sees in the wounded the image of Him. 


The history of our late Spanish-American War is of too recent 
date to require any reference to the heroism of the Catholics en- 
gaged in it. Suffice it to say that it is generally conceded that there 
was no greater act of heroism than that displayed by the Chaplain 
of the Maine, the Rev. John P. Chidwick, D.D., now quietly and 
humbly presiding over our Diocesan Seminary, instilling into the 
hearts of the young Levites under his care those same virtues which 
have caused him to be acknowledged one of the heroes of our 
Nation. 

Such is only a kaleidoscopic review of the loyalty of American 
Catholics to our country from the discovery of America to the pre- 
sent day. It must be that those Catholics who are now holding posi- 
tions of honor and trust, whether in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the United States Senate or in the Senates or in 
the Supreme Courts of the different states in which they are as 
conspicuous as they are powerful, have proved themselves unworthy 
of their heritage, if the “Guardians of Liberty” have any reason for 
their existence to-day! There is absolutely no proof of disloyalty 
to the Government of the United States on the part of any Catholic 
in the past. We leave it to our American non-Catholic fellow-citi- 
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zens, in whose calm judgment we have the greatest confidence, to 
decide whether or not Chief Justice White or United States Senator 
James A. O’Gorman (to mention only two) has done aught in their 
tenure of office to merit even the suspicion that it is “ incon- 
sistent with and destructive of free government to appoint or elect 
to political or military office any person who openly or secretly con- 
cedes superior authority to any foreign political or ecclesiastical au- 
thority whatsoever.” But if the “ Guardians of Liberty,” knowing 
our history as patriots, would have the American people think there 
is danger of our disloyalty, why draw the line at our holding office? 
Why not go the whole way? Why let us vote, sit on juries or bear 
arms? Why let us live? 





LINEs IN MEMORY OF ARCHBISHOP JOHN CARROLL. 


BY HILDEGARDE. 


For the unveiling of his statue at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1912. 


Here shall his loving effigy: in honor stand, 

Whose name, upon.the fairest archives of the land 

Is writ in guarantee of all things great and good! 

His highest boast, the tie of common brotherhood 

That bound him to the company of valiant men, 

Who gladly dedicated time, and voice, and pen 

To liberty of worship, and the holy cause 

Of righteousness and truth. Nor was he known to pause 
Though oftentimes confronted with the threatened loss 
Of all his plans—his means—his friends! The holy Cross 
Was ever all in all to him. He once declared 

That to this chosen mystic school he oft repaired 

And there, in contemplation, learned the half he knew. 
Oh! could the honored presence of this image true 
Enkindle in our hearts his apostolic joy 

In doing good; it might, perhaps, in part, destroy 

Our wayward worldliness, too prone to-day 

To sweep the memory of the good and great away. 





Rew Books. 


CALIFORNIA: ITS HISTORY AND ROMANCE. By John S. 
McGroarty. Los Angeles: Grafton Publishing Co. $3.50 net. 


The Californian author and poet, John S. McGroarty, has made 
a contribution of unusual value to the literature of the subject by 
his new book called California, Its History and Romance. He be- 
gins in the sixteenth century, with the first expeditions to California, 
traces the activities of the missionaries, gives full accounts of the 
Spanish era and of the Mexican era, and brings us through the 
American conquest, down to the recent achievements of California 
and the Californians. He has, moreover, succeeded in the difficult 
task of combining historical detail with a pleasant popularity of 
style. 

Mr. McGroarty is a Catholic, and has obviously given especial 
care to his lengthy and detailed account of the Franciscan Missions. 
His treatment is adequate, intelligent, and sympathetic, c~*-ecting 
frequent mistakes and misrepresentations. After .... __ )i the 
secularizing of the Missions, which he calls a robbery, not of the 
Franciscans, but of the Indians, he adds: 


Very many writers who have put forth what they wrote as 
historical records, and many other less ostentatious writers who 
have written on the subject of the California Missions, have 
invariably concluded their chronicles with the statement that the 
labors of Junipero Serra and his brown-robed successors in the 
work of the Missions ended in failure. They say it was a dream 
that had no realization. But they miss the point. The material 
aspect of the Missions was merely subsidiary and auxiliary to 
their spiritual aspect. What Junipero Serra came to California 
to do was to Christianize the Indians. To feed and clothe them 
and to teach them trades were secondary considerations, which, 
in the wisdom of Serra and his associates and successors, were 
regarded as a necessary service to perform. But the dream was, 
first and foremost and above all things, to convert the heathen 
to Christianity. The Indians and their descendants lost the land 
and the Mission establishments which the Franciscans taught 
them to till and to build, but they have never lost the religion 
which the Padres brought them. Their descendants have it to 
this day. Wherefore, the dream of Junipero Serra is a dream 
come true. 


Another very interesting chapter tells of the Bear Flag Re- 
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public, the nation of twenty-six days, and of the stirring fights, led 
by the “ Pathfinder,” Captain Fremont, Ide, Ford, and “ Kit” 
Carson. 

To his last chapter the author gives the ambitious title, “ The 
Five Miracles of California.” They are, he affirms, the building of 
the chain of twenty-one Missions, the building of the Central Pacific 
railroad across the Sierra Nevada mountains, the irrigation of the 
deserts, the rebuilding of San Francisco, and the Owens River 
aqueduct. In concluding, the author predicts a glorious and perhaps 
equally miraculous future for his state. 

Mr. McGroarty is certainly to be congratulated upon the scope, 
the care, and the excellence of his book. To be sure, he writes at the 
top of his voice, and some of his superlatives should perhaps be 
taken with a grain of salt, but breathes there a man with soul so 
dead who would reprove such enthusiasm of state patriotism? 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00. . 
Catholics readers are already familiar with the gallery of 


noble women whose portraits have been sketched for us by the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, and will welcome this new life of the Marquise 
de la Rochejaquelein. It is a stirring tale, built up mainly from the 
Mémoires of the French woman herself, and covering the last tragic 
days of the Ancien Régime, the wars of La Vendée, the First 
Empire and the Restoration. 

Victoire, Mme. de Lescure (as it seems fitting to remember 
her), spent a happy youth at Versailles, and was married at nineteen 
to her cousin, the Marquis de Lescure, a studious, shy young man, 
destined to become one of the great patriots of La Vendée. At the 
request of Marie Antoinette, who seems to have counted upon their 
devotion, the couple remained in Paris until after that terrible roth 
of August, 1792. A few months later, Victoire’s husband threw 
himself heart and soul into the war of La Vendée—that forlorn 
hope of a loyal nobility, and a faithful but untrained peasantry, who 
for awhile “ made the Republic tremble, conquered part of Europe, 
obtained an honorable peace and defended their cause with more 
success and glory than all the allied Powers.” Years of defeats 
and victories, of arrests and releases, followed, when men grew 
familiar with the face of Death, and the women and little children 
learned to pray while the cannon thundered. 
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It is interesting to discover that Mme. de Lescure—or de la 
Rochejaquelein, as she afterwards became—was not naturally of 
heroic mould. She was a timid woman, with little self-reliance 
and no zest for adventure. But through her great love and her great 
sorrows she learned not only the beautiful, momentary lesson of 
heroism, but the long, long lesson of detachment. As wife and then © 
widow of the two brave Vendéan generals, she shared all the 
scarred fortunes of her adopted province. She learned to ride alone 
crosscountry, to carry pistols, to muster the peasant soldiers; she 
learned to endure exile, to disguise herself en paysanne and go out 
seeking news amongst the enemy. And when the long life closed in 
1857, she was still working for the cause of those gallant and pious 
peasarits who called her their mother and their friend. 


HADJI MURAD. $1.20. THE FORGED COUPON, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Leo Tolstoy. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The lengthy realism of Tolstoy has perhaps aroused in some of 
us the sentiments expressed by the old gentleman of Miss Repplier’s 
acquaintance, whom she one day found reading War and Peace. 
“ My daughter-in-law sent it to me,” he explained, “ and so I must 
read it. Its in seven volumes. But,” he added, brightening up, 
“thank heaven, one volume was lost on the way!” 

Considering the matter seriously, however, it is plain that, as 
Mr. Chesterton says, “ You cannot ignore Tolstoy any more than 
you can ignore a mountain.” With the philosophy of Tolstoy, 
Catholics can have very little patience. His rejection of Christian- 
ity was accompanied by a frequent rejection of sanity. The theory 
of the brotherhood of man (an essentially Christian theory, by the 
way) probably began in his mind as a feaction against the coldness 
and cruelty of his environment, but it flared into an inhuman ideal- 
ism—a splendid insanity. The philosophic and economic edifice 
which he built upon it was a failure—a towering and magnificent 
failure, but a failure without doubt. Another thought, which that 
clever Englishman, Mr. John Galsworthy, is quoted as having ex- 
pressed of Russian writers-in general, may easily be recorded of 
Tolstoy in particular, namely, that by the time he had finished ex- 
perimenting with life in search of the facts, he had not enough 
energy left to correlate his material and use it for any socially 
reconstructive purpose. 

That he had experimented with life, however, that he knew 
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how to make wonderful studies in psychology, . d that his literary 
art was of a high order, these things are sure. The terrible earnest- 
ness of the man, and the purity and vigor of his style, impress us as 
strongly as ever in these recently published posthumous stories, 
Hadji Murad, and The Forged Coupon. The former is a tale of 
that Caucasian life with which Tolstoy was familiarized when a 
young soldier in the Russian army, and from which he drew the 
material for his former great story, The Cossacks. He has told us 
this time of the struggle, the surrender, and the final tragedy of the 
Tartar Chieftain, Hadji Murad, basing his plot with truth, although 
not with accuracy, upon historical facts. The involved picture of 
Russian army life is sordid and painful to repulsiveness, but in the 
character of the Caucasian hero we find nobility and grandeur, 
despite his savage ethics. The story is translated and prefaced by 
Aylmer Maude. 

The second book consists of six stories, and takes its title from 
the first and longest, The Forged Coupon. This purports to trace 
the inevitable consequences of one sin. A forgery committed by a 
foolish school boy in desperation is the first link in a fatal chain 
of crimes that follow each other with a horrible, unreai logic, like a 
thief-chase on the films of a moving-picture show. Of the other 
stories perhaps the most impressive is After the Dance—a quick, 
vivid picture of Russian military cruelty. The volume is edited by 
Dr. Hagberg Wright, who has written a long introduction, which, 
he somewhat elaborately states, aims “at being less strictly bio- 
graphical than illustrative of the contributory elements and circum- 
stances which subconsciously influenced Tolstoy’s spiritual evolu- 
tion.” The gentleman writes rather pompously, and is a bit absurd 
in his adjectives of admiration, but we can extract much that is 
interesting, and much that is explanatory of the personal whys and 
wherefores of Tolstoy’s beliefs. The translator, or, we understand, 
the translators of these stories are not named, but a needed apology 
is inserted for the haste in which their work was done. 


THROUGH THE DESERT. A Romance of the Time of the 
Mahdi. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.35 net. 

The sure and international fame of Henryk Sienkiewicz has 
received its latest confirmation by a romance of the African wilder- 
ness, of which the English translation appears under the title 
Through the Desert. As in writing Quo Vadis, the novelist has 
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again departed frowshis usual background of Polish life and Polish 
history. This time he has chosen a setting of weird fascination— 
the African desert, with its lure and its horror, its mysterious and 
terrible desolation. Such scenery has been used very skilfully by 
Robert Hichens. Sienkiewicz makes it just as vivid and just as 
passionate, but relieves it by a plot healthier than any yet achieved 
by the English writer. Two children, the boy of a Polish, the girl 
of an English family, are snared into captivity by agents of the 
Mahdi, and by them carried through the desert. Adventure is 
heaped upon adventure, and horror upon horror, but little Nell 
remains patient and brave, and the boy, Stasch, is a small hero. 
Their story is told with the strength and brilliancy which we asso- 
ciate with the name of Sienkiewicz, and is decidedly an achieve- 
ment. There are ten very fine illustrations done by P. Schworm- 
stadt. The translator has done his work well, but has rather un- 
accountably omitted to sign his name. 


MOTIVE-FORCE AND MOTIVATION TRACKS. A RESEARCH 
IN WILL PSYCHOLOGY. By E. Boyd Barrett, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

This work is an attempt to study will-power and character 
by experimental methods. As a result of his experiments the author 
even attempts a mathematical formula by which character can not 
only be expressed but also measured, He leans strongly to the 
Socratic concept that virtue and knowledge are one, and advocates 
a predominantly intellectual training for the development of char- 
acter. The experimental work was done at the University of Lou- 
vain, under the direction of Professor Michotte, and presented as 
a dissertation for the Doctorate in Philosophy. It was afterwards 
extended and submitted to the National eueeened of Ireland for 
the degree of Master of Arts. 


CATHOLIC IDEALS IN SOCIAL LIFE. By Father Cuthbert, 

O.S.F.C. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.70. 

It is pleasant and encouraging to know that the first edition of 
Father Cuthbert’s work, Catholic Ideals in Social Life, has been ex- 
hausted, and that many copies of the second edition were ordered 
before it was ready for sale. THe CaTHoLic WorLD welcomed 
Father Cuthbert’s book on its first appearance with words of warm 
praise, and we repeat now that we know of no book better fitted to 
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inspire Catholics with the true spirit of social work, and none better 
calculated to arouse them to a sense of its supreme importance. As 
Father Cuthbert says, we are passing through an age of transition; 
world-wide problems face the Church. It is absolutely necessary 
that every Catholic, as far as in him lies, should do his part to 
spread the Truth of the Gospel: to lead all that is good and worthy 
in the aspirations of the world to saving Catholic truth, and by the 
infusion of that same truth to reconstruct the world’s social and 
political ideals. 

A touch of the enthusiasm with which Father Cuthbert would 
inspire us may be felt from the following passage: 


The true apostle of the Church is as humble and simple of soul 
as he is patient and steadfast; for whilst he walks amongst men 
he walks in the presence of God. To sum up briefly, it is the 
duty of every Catholic to do his part in bringing about greater 
justice and charity in the world, whether by economic legislation 
or by private or voluntary endeavor. This is a universal duty 
incumbent upon all. But for those who have leisure, or who 
have opportunity, there is a special apostolate—to redeem those 
who by their own fault or the fault of others, have fallen from 
what a man and a Christian ought to be. The voice of Christ 
calls for helpers in this work, but whoever would help must 
come to the work in the spirit of Christ; they must be sincere 
and consistent in their own lives ; they must be sympathetic with 
those they would help; above all, they must walk constantly in 
the presence of God, and know how to seek in prayer the 
strength and guidance necessary for their work. 


STEPS IN THE ATTACK OF RATIONALISM AGAINST THE 
GOSPEL AND THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOR. By L. Cl. 
Fillion, S.S. Paris: P. Lethielleux.* 


We read the matter of this book with great interest in the pages 
of the Revue du Clergé Frangais (April 1, 1909—November 15, 
1910) some time ago, and welcome it now that it has been published 
in a separate volume. It is a scholarly, accurate and detailed ac- 
count of the various attempts made by rationalists during the past 
one hundred and thirty-five years to destroy the supernatural char- 
acter of Christianity and to deny the divinity of its Founder. 
Works of similar import have been written by the Anglican scholars 


*Les Etapes Du Rationalisme Dans Ses Attaques Contre Les Evangiles et la 
Vie De Notre Siegneur Jesus Christ. By L. Cl. Fillion, S.S. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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Fairbairn and Sanday,* and the German rationalists Von Hase, 
Weinel, and Schweitzer.j But we are sadly in need of a guide, 
containing both orthodoxy of doctrine and accuracy of scholarship 
through this bewildering labyrinth of modern destructive Higher 
Criticism. The work so ably begun by the learned Sulpician, the 
Abbé Vigoroux, in his Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste, 
has now been completed by his confrére and pupil, the Abbé Fillion, 
in this clear and convincing resumé, which he calls The Halting- 
Places of Rationalism. 

The Abbé mentions six “ Etapes ” or stages of modern unbelief 
on its long road of denial. The first four are named after Reim- 
arus, Paulus, Strauss and Baur; the last two, representing vaguer 
and more general theories, are styled the stages of Eclecticism and 
Syncretism or Evolution. All these theories are based on the 
fundamental dogma that God’s action in the world is limited abso- 
lutely by natural laws, and that therefore the miraculous element in 
Christianity must be explained away, and the idea of a supernatural 
Christ, 7. e., a divine personality, must yield to the notion of an his- 
torical Christ, 7. e., a human personality, more or less imperfect, 
ignorant and even sinful. 

“Independent Criticism,”’ while making a great pretense of ob- 
jective treatment in its study of the New Testament records, and 
often giving evidence of great erudition, is in very truth the most 
abject slave to transcendent metaphysics. A certain a priori 
philosophy,—real or verbal theism, pantheism, idealism, etc.— 
forces the “ free-thinker ” to negative the supernatural content of 
the Gospels, and to declare without warrant passage after passage 
to be interpolated or of late origin, until at last in utter despair he 
asserts that Jesus never existed. 

The theory of Reimarus (1694-1798) asserted that fraud was 
the basis of both Judaism and Christianity, and that Moses, Christ 
and the Apostles were conscious impostors. Some of his followers 
were so crude and blatant in their blasphemy as to disgust even 
liberal critics like Weinel and Von Hase. Paulus of Jena (1761- 
1851) admitted the historical reality of all the Gospel miracles, but 
he considered them as purely natural events. Strauss rejected the 
theories of his predecessors, and maintained that the popular imagi- 
nation created unconsciously the Jesus of the Gospels; that all the 
so-called miracles were simply myths. Next came the tendency 


*A. M. Fairbairn, The Place of Christ in Modern Theology; William Sanday, 
The Life of Christ in Recent Research. 

TK. A. Von Hase, Geschichte Jesu nach akademischen Vorlesungen; H. Weinel, 
Jesus in neunzehnten Jahrhundert; A. Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu Wrede. 
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theory of Baur, which practically made St. Paul the founder of a 
universal Christianity. He created an imaginary and purely ar- 
bitrary division of anti-Pauline and anti-Petrine books and sought 
thereby to destroy the value of the New Testament as contem- 
porary documents. The Tubingen school died with the death of 
its founder in 1860. 

Most of the Abbé’s book deals with the Eclectic School which 
combines at will various portions of the old discredited theories. 
The work of these critics is treated under a three-fold division: 
1: Their literary criticism of the Gospels; 2: Their endeavor to ac- 
count for the historical personality of Jesus; and 3: Their attempt 
to show the relation of the contemporary Judaism to primitive 
Christianity. The author’s brief sketch of the ultra-radical school 
is most painful reading. Still the satanic views of Holtzmann 
(Oscar), Baumann, Lomer, Rasmussen, Tschiro, Nietzsche and 
others are merely the logical outcome of liberal theories, despite 
the fact that the better class of critics strenuously repudiate them. 

The last theory is styled the Evolutionary or Syncretical stage. 
Its defenders maintain-that “ the history and chief ideas of Jesus, as 
well as the origin of Christianity, are but the material result of an 
evolution due to preéxisting historical beliefs or practices in the 
cults of Greece, Persia, Babylon, India and the like. There is nothing 
original in the teaching of Christ or the Apostles; the New Testa- 
ment merely borrows from Babylon, Greece and Persia (Bousset), 
Mithraism (Cumont), Babylon (Jensen), Budhism (Seydel), etc. 

A final chapter of the Abbé’s book deals with the latest phase of 
rationalistic criticism, Die Jesusbewegung, which denies abso- 
lutely the existence of Jesus. Its chief exponent, Drews of Carls- 
rohe, not content as his predecessors Kalthoff, Benjamin Smith, 
Jensen, Robertson and others, with writing up this absurd 
thesis, has gone from city to city of Germany lecturing with the 
most bitter fanaticism against “the historical Jesus.” Certainly 
this stupid and blasphemous negation is the reductio ad absurdum of 
the so-called independent criticism. 

This entire history is most helpful to the devout Christian, 
since it proves absolutely the utter impossibility of any theory of 
naturalism availing to solve the question of: Who is Jesus Christ? 
No explanation does explain save that which acknowledges Him 
as true God and true Man in one divine Personality. How strongly 
does the Catholic Church defend that fundamental dogma against 
the vagaries of private judgment? 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES FOR CHILDREN. Adapted 
from the French of Mme. La Comtesse de Ségur. By Mary 
Virginia Merrick. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents. 


In this volume the wonderful story of the infant Church, fos- 
tered by Divine inspiration and Apostolic zeal, is made to appeal 
to the understanding of the youngest child. As this has never be- 
fore been attempted in English, it is an especially valuable addition 
to Catholic juvenile literature. 

With exquisite simplicity, and tender insight into the capacity 
of the child mind, the author unfolds before the little ones the 
noble deeds of the Apostles, and instills into her hearers the spirit 
of love of Christ which incites to imitation and high resolve. Nu- 
merous illustrations lend realism to the narration. The work has 
gained rather than lost in the English adaptation, and is one that 
should receive a hearty welcome in the Catholic school and home. 


AINT PATRICK, by the Abbé Riguet; translated by C. W. W. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00.) This latest contri- 
bution to the series of The Saints holds matter of interest, not only 
for the client of Ireland’s Apostle, but for the students of her people 
and customs as well. 

The early chapters on the Irish Celts, their political, social and 
religious state, contain much that is curious and characteristic. 

Despite the fact that he is the object of great popular devotion, 
the real St. Patrick is too little known. Impressed by this the Abbé 
Riguet has made a critical study of authentic documents, and has 
sifted, with painstaking zeal, the mass of legend which enshrined St. 
Patrick’s memory, interpreting literally or symbolically as the evi- 
dence seems to warrant. 

The sources of information are carefully given in notes and 
appendices. The writer allows himself no a priori judgments ; prob- 
abilities are pointed out, but there is no careless assumption of them 
as facts. 

The nature of the evidence makes it impossible to clear away 
entirely the mist of uncertainty which rests on much of St. Patrick’s 
career, but through it we see the touching yet inspiring figure of the 
lonely captive child, expiating the sin that rends the hearts of saints, 
that of not having given all to Him, for Whom all is too little. 
Gradually the figure grows until, through much prayer, patient 
waiting and fearless action, it assumes the proportions of a spiritual 
giant undertaking and performing a gigantic task. 
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HE GOSPELS FOR LENT AND THE PASSION OF 

CHRIST. By C. J. Eisenring, rendered from the German by 
Charles Cannon, O.S.B. (St. Louis: B. Herder. 80 cents.) 
Every attempt to bring popular devotion into intimate accord with 
the mind of the Church and to root it in the rich soil of her liturgy, 
merits a cordial welcome and hearty commendation. This purpose 
has actuated Father Eisenring to popularize the beautiful sequence 
of the Gospels for Lent, and through them to encourage meditation 
on the Passion. In his desire to have the Gospels point invariably 
to the sufferings and death of Christ, the author occasionally 
strains their meaning, or breaks away from it entirely, but gener- 
ally the thought developed is implied in the Gospel’s lesson, and is 
always full of devotion and practical profit. After each meditation 
the Collect of the day is given as an unerring guide in spiritual or- 
ientation. A method of hearing Mass by meditating on the Passion 
of Christ, and other prayers, complete the volume. 





BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER JAMES J. CONWAY, S.J., 

the famous Jesuit of St. Louis, has been written by M. Louise 
Garesché, and, with a preface by Archbishop Glennon, is published 
by B. Herder. The book includes, in addition to a complete and 
careful biography, many of Father Conway’s letters, and three of 
his best-known sermons. Price $1.00. 





HE DREAM OF GERONTIUS, by Cardinal Newman. _Illus- 

trations by Francis E. Hiley. (London: Gay and Hancock, 
Ltd. Price 25 cents.) Of the making of cheap books verily 
there is no end, so that the important points would seem to be, first, 
the choice of worthy titles, and then a neat and durable binding 
This reprint of Newman’s classic upon death and judgment fulfills 
both of these requirements, and should bring the poem to many new 
readers. It suggests itself as a peculiarly suitable and dignified 
Easter remembrance, or as a prize for religious and secular schools. 


i FAITHFUL FAILURE, by Rosamond Napier (New 

York: George H. Doran Co.), is a love story told in high C. 
It is vivid, nervous, and feminine to a fault, but possesses a fragile, 
hectic beauty that is unusual and not without appeal. There is 
much nature painting, done in high, delicate colors, and really 
exquisite in effect. 































Foreign Periodicals. 


The Church in France. Two recent judgments in the French 
courts have an important bearing on the law of Separation. “In 
the first case a priest who had been expelled from his cure by a 
bishop disputed his successor’s rights to supercede him, claiming that 
his dismissal was invalid on ecclesiastical grounds. The court de- 
cided that it had no powers to examine the question whether meas- 
ures taken by the hierarchic chief of the two priests conformed to the 
canonical law. In the second case two priests had been appointed to 
the same cure—one by a bishop and the other by an association 
cultuelle not recognized by the diocesan authority. The court de- 
cided in favor of the bishop’s nominee.” —Tablet, Feb. 24. 


The Pontifical Biblical Institute. The Institute was founded in 
May, 1909, and in November of the same year its first session was 
held. Since its inauguration the Institute has acquired a permanent 
home, a considerable number of books and periodicals for a library, 
the nucleus of a collection for a Biblical museum, and a house in Pal- 
estine to be used as a headquarters for students making excursions 
to and further researches in the Holy Land. The Apostolic Letters 
erecting the Institute stated that its chief purpose was to be a train- 
ing school for future professors and writers. The course of studies 
extends over three years. The number of students enrolled has 
averaged about 120 during the three years, and so far the progress 
of the Institute has been most encouraging.—Tablet, March 2. 


‘An Irishman in Chinese Service. By Henri Coridier. Sir 
Robert Hart, the subject of this article, was born at Portsdown, 
County Armagh, in 1835. When nineteen he entered the service of 
the Superintendent of Commerce in Hong-Kong. In 1859 he be- 
came associated with the Chinese Customs Department, and in four 
years rose to be its head. Under Hart’s able administration the 
Chinese Government soon augmented the Bureaus of Customs. Be- 
tween 1860 and 1864 fourteen were opened in as many Chinese 
cities. The service was improved by founding two colleges espe- 
cially for training young men for this work. Hart also took care to 
have Chinese exhibitions at various international expositions. Each 
year of his administration the revenues from this branch of the 
Government increased and new ports were opened to foreign com- 
merce, until to-day they number forty-five. But the Boxer uprising 
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put an end to his labors. He himself had to take refuge at the 
British Legation. After the insurrection was quelled he again took 
charge, but resigned finally in 1906 when the Emperor limited his 
authority. Sixteen decorations were conferred upon him by foreign 
governments and a baronetcy by England. Sir Robert Hart died in 
England, Sept. 20, 1911.—Le Correspondant, Feb. 10. 


Montalembert’s Centenary. By Alexander Braun. At the in- 
itiative of M. Léon de Lantsheere, Belgium’s Minister of Justice, 
a fitting celebration commemorating the centenary of Montalem- 
bert’s birth was planned and carried through. The convention was 
held at Brussels in February of this year, and was attended by people 
from every walk in life. Fr. Rutter, O.P., represented Montalem- 
bert as the learned and fearless defender of monasticism. M. de 
Lantsheere pointed out that Montalembert’s great ambition was to 
prove both by his public and private life that religion is the mother 
of liberty. ‘‘ Montalembert and Christian Art,” an address by Henri 
Cochin, praised him as the restorer of Christian art, and recalled his 
crusade against the vandals in Catholic churches. Cardinal Mercier 
closed the programme by referring to the purity of Montalembert’s 
intentions and his docility to the Sovereign Pontiff—Le Corres- 
pondant, Feb. 10. 




































Industrial Insurance in Switzerland. By Max Turmann. For 
thirteen years the question of insurance for both sickness and acci- 
dent has been agitated in Switzerland. The old law in this regard 
proved unsatisfactory, and a new one has recently been adopted by 
a close referendum vote. This new law provides in great detail for 
the amounts to be paid and the method of certification. In case of a 
misrepresentation on the part of a doctor, he is to be fined not more 
than five hundred francs or imprisoned for three months. Five 
classes of benefits are paid under accident insurance: medical care, 
indemnity during idleness, pension during invalidity, funeral ex- 
penses, pensions for surviving wife or husband, or children, or 
brothers and sisters. The referendum was accepted by thirteen can- 
tons and four demi-cantons and opposed by only six cantons and two 
demi-cantons. In the German cantons the affirmative vote prevailed 
and a negative one in the French.—Le Correspondant, Feb. 10. 


Did Christianity ‘Abolish Slavery? By Paul Allard. M. Cic- 
cotti has recently written a book to prove that the abolition of slav- 
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ery was due to economic causes and not to Christian charity. In re- 
ply M. Allard denies that the number of slaves diminished in Greece 
between the Homeric times and the fourth century B. C. as claimed 
by Ciccotti. Nor was there any noticeable decrease in their numbers 
in the Roman Empire until the fourth century A. D., that is, until 
Christianity became dominant. What diminution there was after 
this date is to be attributed not to economic causes but rather (1) to 
the cessation of offensive wars; (2) manumission from Christian 
motives, (3) and the dignity conferred by Christianity upon manual 
labor. When Ciccotti accuses the scholastics of sanctioning slav- 
ery, he is, says Allard, confusing slavery with serfdom.—Revue 
Pratique d’Apologétique, Feb. 15. 


Montalembert. By Cardinal Mercier. In detail is given the 
address by Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, at the Con- 
gress held at Brussels to honor the memory of Count de Montalem- 
bert. The Cardinal pays an eloquent tribute to the Christian gentle- 
man, soldier of God and the Church. He describes him as the very 
fulfilment of the description which St. Paul wrote to the Corinth- 
ians of the true and perfect Christian. The Cardinal concluded his 
address by reading the letter written by the Countess de Montalem- 
bert Mérode to the Hungarian Countess Apponyi after the death 
of the Count de Montalembert, in it describing those sentiments 
u »permost in the mind of the nobleman during the closing years of 
lus life—Le Correspondant, Feb. 25, 1912. 


Mind Training. By Félix Klein. The author of this article 
describes the methods in vogue in the different countries of Europe, 
and also in the United States, for developing the mind of the child, 
thus laying a firm foundation for the more advanced studies in 
later life. The Kindergarten idea originated with Froébel of 
Germany and Pestalozzi in Switzerland. To-day in Italy remark- 
able work is being done under the direction of Mme. Montessori. 

The author takes us through the various studies constituting a 
school day and describes them, such as studies of objects, clay- 
modeling, working in paper, raffia, etc., and studies in nature during 
the spring-time conducted by teacher on walks in the woods and 
fields —Le Correspondant, Feb. 25. 


Religious Troubles in Russia. Unsigned. P. Héliodore, a 
Cossack by birth, and a monk at Tsarytsine, province of Saratoff, 
Russia, in 1908 started a religious revolution, which has since kept 
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the Russian Orthodox Greek Church in a state of turmoil. He in- 
veighed against the corruption of the century, advocating a return 
to primitive Christianity, The Holy Synod took the case in hand 
and ordered Héliodore into exile. With a guard of 2,000 fanatics 
he defied them. Mgr. Hermogéne proved his friendship and com- 
pelled the Holy Synod to revoke the sentence against Héliodore. 
His victory was celebrated by a scandalous pilgrimage along the 
Volga River, committing all sorts of crimes. Mgr. Hermogéne 
sent a telegram to the Czar denouncing the Holy Synod. As a 
result he was brutally expelled. All this has led to demands for 
reform of the entire Church, but at the present time the point of 
reform seems to be passed over, and the question resolves itself into 
re-union with some other Church. For this reason twenty-five 
Anglicans went to St. Petersburg on February Ist to discuss the 
question, but the Orthodox Greek Church has always regarded the 
Anglicans as heretics. The only other logical Church that they 
could hope to unite with is the Roman Catholic Church. Of late a 
very active Jesuit working for such a re-union has been expelled 
from Moscow. Yet there are many fervent advocates for such a 
re-union, and none more so than Abbé Tolstoy, a relative of Count 
Leo. The question is being keenly discussed in the Douma and 
closely followed by the outside world as to the outcome.—Le 
Correspondant, Feb. 25. 


The Reason for the Religious Orders. By R. P. Renaudin, 
O.S.B. All associations must be justified in the object at which 
they aim, and in the profit they bring to society as a whole. A 
Christian must act for God and for his neighbor, and it is to accom- 
plish this aim that religious orders have been founded. To vital ex- 
ternal action is added vital internal action, because all outward 
activity is really founded upon the inner life. There is a mutual 


dependence between meditation and action.— Revue Thomiste, Jan.- 
Feb. 


Social Teaching of St. Thomas. By R. P. Robert, O.P. The 
author points out that St. Thomas was not by any means radically 
individualistic. For him society was a natural and necessary insti- 
tution. It was an assemblage of individuals for common action, and 
private advantage had often to be sacrificed for the public good. 
Pére Robert notices that St. Thomas compared society to a living 
organism. Private property is lawful and necessary. But the right 
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to live is more fundamental, and therefore in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity property becomes common. St. Thomas has not treated 
wages ex professo. But the author infers from various scattered 
passages that wages must be proportioned to the work performed 
and sufficient to support the workman in frugal comfort. All these 
fundamental doctrines have been realized by Belgian, French and 
Swiss Catholics, and have influenced their social policies —Revue 
Thomiste, Jan.-Feb. 


Archeological Discoveries in Central Asia. By Joseph Brucker. 
During the past decade many archeological expeditions have been 
made to eastern Turkestan and the country to the northeast. They 
have found extensive remains showing traces of Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion. Paul Pelliot saw a library containing over fifteen thousand 
MSS. dating from the fifth to the thirteenth century. Pelliot brought 
back three thousand MSS. and thirty thousand fragments, besides 
remarkable paintings upon silk, sculptures, and mural decorations. 
In his collection and others are found writings in Sogdhien, San- 
skrit, Ouigour, and several unknown languages. Pelliot has been 
accused, but without truth, of manufacturing the MSS. The most 
interesting result of these discoveries is to show the extensive mis- 
sionary activities of Nestorianism, Budhism, and Manichaeism in 
the same territory. And as Nestorian Christians were cut off from 
the rest of Christendom from the seventh century on, this would 
seem to show that resemblances between Christianity and Budhism 
are due to Christian influences rather than the reverse.—Etudes, 
Feb. 5. 


Elective Character of the Papacy. By Gustage Neyron. The 
manner of choosing a Pope is unique among governments. It em- 
braces the good points, while avoiding the bad, of both hereditary 
and elective systems. For hereditary succession has the advantage 
of practically closing the door to ambitious schemers, continuity 
of tradition, and easy transmission of power. All this the Papacy 
secures while escaping the danger of incompetence due to hereditary 
power, wars of succession, and long regencies. At the same time 
that the Cardinals have a wide power of selecting the best man ir- 
respective of wealth, birth, or race, there is no premium placed upon 
mediocrity (as where the suffrage is universal) and the secrecy 
of the conclave prevents bribery and machine politics.—Etudes, 
Feb. 5. 
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Persecution of Missionaries in Portuguese Colonies. By 
Alexandre Brou. The Portuguese republic was proclaimed in 
India, October 7, 1910. The new governor did not, as is customary, 
receive his investiture in church, but suppressed the Christian for- 
mulas at the end of the official acts. A Eucharistic Congress at 
Goa was countermanded, though the exposition of the body of St. 
Francis Xavier was allowed. The separation of Church and State 
was announced December 3rd. The Catholics are attached to the 
monarchy, but the other Hindoos salute the republic as the dawn of 
liberty. The official situation of the clergy seems so far unchanged. 
In Portuguese China all the religious have been banished. The 
Colonial Company of Mozambique has subjected priests to constant 
taxation. In the Congo many priests were imprisoned. The Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost have been spared because of their firm resistance, 
the devotion of their black followers, and especially because of 
German intervention. Germany offered to protect the Jesuits on 
condition that they leave the Society; they have refused and will 
not leave the territory until expelled by force.—Etudes, Feb. 20. 


Education in Turkey. Until recently education was left to 
private generosity. The first printing press was established only 
in 1727. Sultan Mahmoud in 1808 brought European teachers for 
a naval school, started the first Mussulman newspaper to be pub- 
lished at Constantinople, and sent students abroad. Abdul Aziz 
founded a valuable secondary school in 1868, which now has over 
seven hundred pupils. He established a complete school system, 
but it required too much money and ran counter to too many ancient 
customs. Under Abdul Hamid thousands remained uninstructed, 
and the teachers, poorly paid and poorly trained, were afraid to 
teach the truth. Oriental and European Christians have opened 
many flourishing schools towards which the young Turks are none 
too well disposed. Three-fifths of the Ottomans are ignorant of 
their own language, due largely to the difficult spelling, but it is 
forbidden to write it in Latin characters.—Etudes, Feb. 20. 


Origins of the Roman Missal. By F. Cabrol, O.S.B. Though 
often called Gregorian, the ultimate sources of the Missal go back 
much further. There was in France an original liturgy that pre- 
vailed up to the time of Charlemagne. The Roman Missal had by 
then been revised and improved by Gregory from an older work, 
the Gelasian Sacramentary, and Charlemagne took many active 
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steps to introduce the corrected form. As a result of the efforts of 
Charlemagne and Alcuin, the work as we have it may be called 
the work of St. Gregory, with certain Gelasian and Gallican addi- 
tions. Thanks to them, the ancient Gallican prayers were not only 
preserved, but by their union with Gregory’s work spread beyond 
the boundaries of France to all countries of the Latin Rite.—Clergé 
Frangais, Feb. 1. 


Were Primitive Races Monotheistic? By O. Habert. ° Fr. 
Schmidt, director of the review Anthropos, has contended in a re- 
cent work, called The Origin of the Idea of God, that the monothe- 
ism of primitive peoples can be proved historically. He thinks that in 
the remains of the oldest prehistoric civilizations there are unequi- 
vocal proofs of an original monotheism taking account of morality. 
Though praising the work very highly, the reviewer concludes “ that 
one cannot say that Fr. Schmidt has demonstrated ‘ monotheism, 
pure and without defect.’ We believe, as he, on the authority of 
Scripture, in original monotheism; but to pretend to demonstrate it 
by profane sciences seems to us a relic of that ‘ concordism’ which 
is decreasing in favor among us.”’—Revue du Clergé Francais, 
Feb. 15. 


The Church and Marriage—an Historical Sketch. By 
A. Sicard. For centuries the Church was supreme in the family. 
The state only asked that the faithful observe the Christian laws— 
indissolubility, equality of man and woman. The Christian em- 
perors were inspired by the Christian ideas when forming their 
codes. The barbarian kings, the Merovingian, and Carlovingian 
kings worked in harmony with the Church. From the time of the 
Reformation to the Revolution, though there was not intimate union 
between Church and State, yet the laws of State, relative to mar- 
riage, were what the Church wished. The Revolution brought a 
change. The sacrament of matrimony was no longer a sacrament. 
Marriage became a purely civil contract. The state no longer rec- 
ognized such impediments as “ solemn vows,” “ disparity of cult,” 
“ spiritual affinity,” etc—Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, March 1. 


Dickens and Krasinski—Social Workers. By J. Overmans, 
S.J. Though at first sight leagues apart, these two novelists had 
much in common. Charles Dickens was raised in poverty, and had 
no other education than contact with humanity in the slums of 
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London, and what little he could pick up by himself in the way of 
book-learning. Zygmunt Krasinski was the son of a Polish noble- 
man, with all the advantages of wealth and social position. But 
both devoted themselves to social betterment by means of fiction, 
one from a purely humanitarian motive, the other from the stand- 
point of Catholic charity. Dickens was intensely national and in- 
sular ; Krasinske Catholic and catholic.—Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 
Heft. 2. 


Weakness and Lack of Will. By J. Bessmer, S.J. Not only 
pessimists and chronic fault-finders, but conservative investigators 
have pointed out a deplorable lack of initiative and will-power in 
the young men of the coming generation. What is the explanation? 
By “ willing” is here meant a “ specific human desire,” and not a 
general impulse common to men and brutes. To answer the ques- 
tion raised, a thorough study of the inmates of various psychopathic 
institutions was made. The causes of weakness are summed up as 
follows: (1) inactivity of mental power; (2) sorrow or despond- 
ency brought on by some external difficulty; (3) lack of interest 
in life. Conclusion is to follow in next number.—Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach, Heft 2. 




















Recent Events. 


After a long debate in the Senate the Agree- 
France. ment with Germany concerning Morocco 
was ratified by 393 votes to 36, there being 
a large number of abstentions. Among those who voted against the 
ratification was M. Clemenceau. He declared his inability to render 
support to a Treaty which had been extorted under the guns of 
German ships at Agadir, and which had given to that country con- 
cessions to which she had no rightful claim. French diplomacy, in 
the judgment of M. Clemenceau, had gone helplessly astray, and 
although he was a friend of the present government, he could not 
follow it by voting for the Treaty. Among those who abstained 
from voting was M. Pichon, who for so long was the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. From this it is made clear that, although 
it was felt to be necessary to ratify a Treaty made after such long 
and anxious discussion, there is a strong feeling that France has not 
done so well as at first appeared. 

M. Poincaré, the Prime Minister, admitted that the price paid 
for the Protectorate over Morocco was very heavy, but urged that 
it would be too much of a leap into the dark to haul down the 
French flag after it had once been hoisted, and to revert to the Alge- 
ciras Act and the Declaration of 1909, and all the uncertainties such 
a reversion would involve. He denied that the making of the agree- 
ment indicated any rapprochement with Germany. On the contrary, 
it was based upon the necessity of maintaining unbroken the con- 
tinuity of the alliance with Russia, and the friendship with Great 
Britain. 

The exact shape which the Protectorate of Morocco will take 
has not yet been definitely settled. A Commission has been ap- 
pointed to consider the question, and has made a report which is 
said to reject the idea of direct administration through French local 
officials. That is to be left to the Maghzen, whilst the necessary 
impulse and direction to the services of justice, finance, public works 
and domestic administration generally will be given by the French 
Resident-General and Councillors at the Sultan’s court. The pa- 
cific military occupation is to be continued under a scheme soon to be 
drawn up. A system of law is to be elaborated. Great satisfaction 
must be felt that at last Morocco is to be delivered from the personal 
rule of the series of tyrants who have so long held the inhabitants 
under their control. It is to be hoped, however, and there is no 
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reason to anticipate that the hope will be disappointed, that France 
will deal severely with the greedy aspirations of certain of her own 
subjects who have secured for themeselves by unjust means the 
ownership of land in the country. There has been some hesitation 
in dealing with these sharks as they deserve; but the government 
has promised that no injustice to the Moors will be allowed. 

The new ministry is endeavoring to pass through Parliament 
the measure of Electoral Reform which at the last General Election 
was the chief subject before the electors. It has not committed itself 
to any special plan of its own, but will accept whatever commends 
itself to Parliament, with a view to the adoption of the Reform 
before the General Election of 1914. Considerable progress has 
been made in the Lower House, although the opposition to all 
change has shown considerable strength. 

The abominable system of delation, to which officials on the 
Continent are so strongly attached, has been abolished, so far as the 
Army is concerned, by M. Millerand, the new War Minister. This 
system, known as les fiches, came to a head under M. Combes, and 
was invented to extirpate anti-Republican or clerical influences from 
the Army, and soon developed into an intolerable espionage. Public 
opinion in France has been brought to a condemnation of the whole 
system, by the bringing to light of the secret denunciations made to 
the government of officers whose sole offence, in many cases, was 
their regular attendance at Mass. The War Minister last year made 
a partial reform, but required from the Prefects of Departments 
reports every six months upon the political attitude of officers. 
Even these half-yearly reports M. Millerand has abolished, without 
relinquishing the right to institute inquiries into the conduct of 
officers, in case they be guilty of incorrect political manifestations. 
While there has not been perfect rest among the working-men of 
France, there having been one or two strikes,and a prospect of more, 
yet there has been no recrudescence so far of the uprising which 
characterized the past two years. Whether or no the war in Eng- 
land will spread to France is at present doubtful. 


The perennial question of the relations be- 

Germany. tween Great Britain and Germany has been 
brought prominently to the front again by 

the trial of Mr. Stewart, on a charge of espionage, and by Viscount 
Haldane’s visit to the Emperor. The trial of Mr. Stewart was con- 
ducted in secret, although the sentence of imprisonment of three 
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years and a half was pronounced in public. The evidence against 
him is, therefore, more or less a matter of surmise, but his defender 
at the trial described it as chiefly that of an agent provocateur, the 
character of whom in other respects was well-known to be bad. 
Considerable excitement was caused in England by these proceed- 
ings, and a serious increase of bad feeling towards Germany was on 
the point of being aroused. The father, however, of the man con- 
victed by the German court wrote to deprecate the expression of 
feelings calculated to excite international animosity. As a lawyer 
of fifty years’ experience, he wished to express his emphatic respect 
for the judgment of the Supreme Court of an enlightened and 
friendly country, and his conviction that the motives of the judges 
who had arrived at the decision were absolutely unassailable. While 
he stood by the side of his son, and did not commend the justice or 
generosity, or even the legal soundness of his trial, he regretted any 
expression of opinions tending to foment feelings of international 
animosity, and would be no party to any agitation. This letter 
had the effect of preventing what might have resulted in a grave 
state of tension. The visit to Berlin of the War Minister, Viscount 
Haldane, a personal friend of the German Emperor, and the fact 
that the Emperor was thought to have expressed a desire to receive 
him, raised hopes that an arrangement for the limitation of arma- 
ments might be possible. For this sanguine expectation there has 
proved to be no foundation, inasmuch as an increase of the German 
naval programme has been announced, to which Great Britain has 
responded by the declaration of its intention to keep sixty per cent. 
in advance of anything done by Germany. Lord Haldane’s visit, 
however, may have had the good effect of removing the suspicions 
entertained in Germany of aggressive designs on the part of Great 
Britain—at least, the attempt to do this could not but prove useful. 
At the same time he would learn the opinions entertained in the 
highest quarters concerning the relations between the two countries, 
and what would be the best means to improve those relations. In 
fact the visit is said on the highest authority to have had a distinctly 
reassuring influence. 

The German naval estimates for 1912 indicate that the average 
cost of the Navy for the next six years will be about seven millions 
and a half each year, while for the Army no less an additional sum 
is required for this year than twenty-five millions, and for subse- 
quent years of close on to fifteen millions. When it is remembered 
that German Imperial expenditure has increased nearly seven-fold 
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since 1872, from one hundred and ten millions to seven hundred 
and one millions, of which one-third is now spent on the Army, and 
one-sixth on the Navy as compared to three-fourths on the Army, 
and one-eighteenth on the Navy in 1872, it will be seen how great is 
the burden which is about to be imposed upon the German people. No 
one therefore can be surprised at the growth of the party which is 
the supporter of peace. The combined debts of the Empire and the 
States amount to five thousand millions of dollars, no less than two 
thousand millions of which are due for totally unremunerative 
expenditures. No wonder the Secretary for the Treasury should 
explain: that this is an unhealthy proportion. 

The new Reichstag has elected a Radical for its President, a 
Socialist for its First Vice-President, and another Radical for its 
Second Vice-President. In the first instance a member of the Catho- 
lic Centre was elected President, but he refused to serve because he 
was not assured of the continued support of the majority. The 
decisions of the Reichstag were due to a majority made up of 
Liberals and Socialists; and as this coalition may not be permanent 
the appointments may not receive the confirmation which is_neces- 
sary when the question is brought up again. 

The Government has made a strong appeal for the united action 
of all the parties opposed to the Socialists, in furtherance of what 
it calls patriotic objects. This means, of course, the increase of 
taxation for the army and the navy. For it is not the navy only, 
as we have seen, that is to be increased; the army, on which so 
much has for so long been spent, is to have further additions made 
to its ranks. It is generally thought that for this object, the only 
one for which the government supremely cares, a majority against 
the Social Democrats is secure. In that case the government will 
accept the situation, and the dissolution of the new Reichstag which 
was thought by some to be probable, will not take place. The Chan- 
cellor of the Empire has declared it to be the firm purpose of the 
government to offer determined opposition to the desire entertained, 
especially by Radicals and Socialists, for a reform of the franchise 
by the much-needed redistribution of seats, and above all to the 
making of the government responsible to the Reichstag and not to 
the Emperor. This last step, he declared, would be an attack upon 
the foundations of the Constitution. The German Empire was to 
be governed neither by reaction nor by radicalism. The fact that 
Socialists and Radicals are co-operating in favor of parliamentary 
government, is one that deserves to be noticed as likely to have 
great results in the future. 
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The death of Count Aehrenthal naturally 
Austria-Hungary. raises the question as to the results of the 
policy he pursued while in such control 
as the Austro-Hungarian mode of government gives to a Minister. 
For in the Dual Monarchy, as in Germany, the power is still to a 
large extent in the hands of the monarch, by whom the Ministers 
are appointed, and to whom alone they are responsible. Before 
Count Aehrenthal assumed power, Austria-Hungary was contented 
to pass as tranquil an existence as its many contending nationalities 
permitted, and to be looked upon as a reliable Conservative power 
willing to co-operate, perhaps even in the second place, with both 
Russia and Germany in their different spheres of action. Count 
Aehrenthal’s change of policy arose from his desire that his country 
should take what he considered a higher place among the Powers. 
He broke away from common action with Russia in the Balkans, 
and, without consulting Germany, annexed the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, thereby endangering the peace of Europe, and 
violating a heretofore generally recognized principle of interna- 
tional law. The military preparations rendered necessary by his 
action have placed a further burden on the already over-taxed 
citizens of the two countries, upon whom the new ship-building 
policy has imposed a still further weight. The wisdom of the 
Emperor was able to overrule the evil effects of his Minister’s pro- 
ceedings, and in the end made the Count a supporter of peace. 

In the last days of his life he resisted the attempts of the mili- 
tary party to bring about a war with Italy. Notwithstanding the 
service rendered to Austria by Germany during the crisis following 
upon the annexation, Count Aehrenthal strove earnestly to emanci- 
pate the Dual monarchy from that subordination to Germany 
which the latter country so eagerly desires. This, however, was 
done in such a way as to avoid, as far as possible, any resentment 
on the part of Germany, for the ultimate object of the Count, and 
the goal of his desires, was the formation again of the League of the 
three Emperors of Austria, of Russia and of Germany. The en- 
tente of Russia with Great Britain was to him a great mortification, 
standing as it did in the way of his plans, and he did all in his power 
to prevent it, and to put obstacles in its way after it had been made. 
A few hours before Count Aehrenthal’s death his successor was 
appointed. Count Leopold Berchtold, the new Foreign Minister, is 
a Hungarian, with large landed property both in that country and in 
Austria. He is the first Hungarian to have the management of 
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foreign affairs since the retirement of Count Andrassy in 
1879. He is considered to be the best of all possible choices. 
He is very highly esteemed for simplicity and integrity of 
character—qualities of which the want of has made itself felt in the 
recent conduct of affairs. He is entering upon a task hard enough 
to tax all his energies. It is thought probable that he will continue 
the efforts which have been recently made to remove the long-exis- 
tent coolness of the relations of Austria with Russia. His appoint- 
ment has been well received both in that country and in Italy. What 
Germany thinks about it has not yet been made quite clear. Count 
Berchtold has, however, lost no time in declaring that the Triple 
Alliance is the immovable basis of his policy. According to a well- 
informed correspondent, if wishes were deeds, Count Berchtold 
would already be one of the most successful of Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Ministers. None of his predecessors have been launched 
upon so broad a wave of good will. 

In dealing with Austria, Hungary has often taken the attitude 
of an oppressed nationality, but when dealing with her own subor- 
dinate races—for such she considers them—she is even more of an 
oppressor than Austria ever was. As a consequence, disturbances 
have been renewed in Croatia. In fact throughout all the Southern 
Slav Provinces, anti-Hungarian feeling is running high. At the 
capitol of the newly annexed Herzegovia, the Hungarian flag has 
been publicly burned as well as at Spalato. 

Between Austria and Hungary a fresh misunderstanding has 
arisen, or rather a revival of an old one. This has led to the resig- 
nation of the cabinet of Count Khuen-Hedervary and to an in- 
credibly confused situation. The question which led to the resigna- 
tion was a military one involving the prerogatives of the Crown in 
regard to calling out reserves. The Hungarian Premier adopted a 
plan which is said to conflict with those prerogatives. Feeling here 
too is running high, and a repetition has taken place of the scenes 
which disgraced the Hungarian Parliament some years ago. An 
agitation has begun again for the universal franchise bill which has 
been promised for so many years, all of which promises have 
hitherto been flagrantly broken. 


What control Parliament should have over 

Italy. the government in countries nominally 
constitutional, seems to be a very unsettled 

question. Italy’s government went to war with Turkey for Tripoli, 
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and formally annexed the country, without consulting either the 
Senate, or the House of Deputies. In fact, it put off to a later 
period the assembling of the houses, in order that it might not be 
hampered and impeded by discussions which it looked upon as un- 
timely. No doubt was felt about the popularity of the war, for 
Italy almost to a man had rallied to the flag, the Socialists being the 
only critics. The government was influenced by the desire to have 
absolute control. When Parliament at last met, it manifested the 
most extraordinary enthusiasm. Even the dissentient Socialists 
were caught in the wave of emotion, and applauded along with the 
rest. The decree for the annexation of the Tripolitaine and Cyre- 
naica passed into law with but slight opposition. As to the war 
itself it seems as far off from an end as ever. The Italians have 
penetrated no further than the line of the coast, and have had to 
fight hard to retain possession of one of the places thereon which 
they had seized. So far operations have been confined to 
Tripoli and its coast, with the exception of the Red Sea, and 
the sinking of two Turkish warships in the harbor of Beirut. The 
Italians were said to have bombarded the town, but this is denied. 
All the Powers are interested in preventing the extension of the war, 
and there is good reason to think that they have brought pressure 
upon Italy to this end. In fact Russia and several other Powers are 
striving to find a way for mediation between Turkey and Italy to 
bring the war toa conclusion. Even Italy itself is abating somewhat 
of the high and mighty tone which they at first assumed as the suc- 
cessors of the Romans, whose mission it was to rule the world. It 
has given indication of a desire to find for Turkey some honorable 
way of making peace. But Turkey remains obdurate. 

Whether the recent attempt on the King’s life is due to any dis- 
like of the war, on the part of the Socialists, has not yet been 
made clear. 

The Liberal Ministry, of which Sefior José 

Spain. Canalejas is the head, has maintained its 

position for nearly two years—a very long 

time when measured by continental standards. Persons who claim 

a special knowledge of Spanish affairs, look upon this ministry as 

the only safeguard against a revolution, to which the attempt to 

place a Conservative government in power would certainly lead. 

For this reason it is that, although the Premier is a strong Liberal, 
he is supported by the Conservatives. 

At the present moment the existence of the ministry is threat- 
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ened for the second time within the period of six weeks. In the 
middle of last January Sefior Canalejas resigned office, but on the 
very next day returned to power. The resignation was occasioned 
.by the sentence of death passed upon seven men, who had last 
September murdered a judge, under circumstances of extreme bru- 
tality. On the advice of Sefior Canalejas, who acted in deference to 
public opinion more wisely than Sefior Maura had done in the case 
of Ferrer, the King reprieved six of the seven. But when the King 
felt called upon to urge the reprieve of the seventh, Sefior Canalejas 
consented, but gave in his resignation and that of his Cabinet. This 
the King refused to accept, and Sefior Canalejas with his Cabinet 
resumed the reins. The action of the King secured for him an 
immense accession of popularity. Popular enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. Even Republicans declared that both as man and as 
Chief of the State his Majesty had acted nobly. Addresses of 
gratitude were drawn up, and popular demonstrations took place. 
Never again, it was declared, is the scaffold to be raised in Spain 
for political crimes. An unprecedented humanitarian wave swept 
over the whole country. With one exception, every organ of public 
opinion approved of the reprieve of men who were undoubtedly 
guilty of one of the most atrocious of crimes—a crime which was 
the culminating point of the lawless excesses of last September. 

Sefior Canalejas has just weathered a second storm. This time 
some of his colleagues have been thrown overboard, and he has now 
a more homogeneous Cabinet. This crisis seems to have been due 
to administrative difficulties, and to some hesitancy on the part of 
the Conservatives to continue the support hitherto accorded to the 
Liberal Ministry. Whether the strength of the government is 
greater or less after these repeated crises, it must be left to the future 
to disclose. 

The settlement of the questions as to Morocco which have 
arisen with France, in such a way as to satisfy the aspirations of 
the Spanish people, is a matter both of great urgency and extreme 
difficulty. For generations Spain has had the desire to enter upon 
the possession of Morocco, and has looked upon her claim as both 
natural and just. France, however, has stepped in, and has secured 
the greater part of the country. More than that, there are those in 
France who grudge to Spain the rights secured by the Treaty made 
in 1904. They urge as a ground for their wish to restrict the Span- 
ish claims, the fact that it has been through the efforts of France 
that Germany has been eliminated as a claimant. France is to be 
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“ compensated :” for nothing in this world is now done without 
compensation. To this Spain will not listen, and a strong feeling 
against France has been roused. So far has this gone that the 
French have been accused of inciting the Moors to make their recent 
attack upon the Spaniards in the district of Melilla—an attack which 
has caused great loss and necessitated an increase of the forces. 
The negotiations are still going on and grave fears have been ex- 
pressed that they may not prove successful. 


Great uncertainty still exists as to the future 
Portugal. of the Republic. All sorts of rumors are 
being circulated indicating a state of unrest. 
One of the latest is that a whole regitnent has renounced its alle- 
giance, and has crossed the border into Spain, for the purpose of 
joining the Royalist bands in the border-land. Another report 
accuses the Spanish government of the intention to annex the Por- 
tuguese territory, thereby emulating the achievement of Philip II. 
The Royalists, again it is said, have composed the differences that 
have hitherto existed between them, and adjusted their claims to the 
succession. A conference between ex-King Manoel and Dom 
Miguel of Braganza has been held in England. At this conference 
Dom Miguel, it is said, spontaneously renounced for a second time 
his claims to the throne—claims which he had, since the expulsion of 
King Manoel, been re-asserting. He has given his promise to sup- 
port by every means in his power the efforts of the late King. 
Whether this be true or not, the two parties have as a matter of fact 
been for some time working in harmony. 

Many strikes of a serious character have also added to the sense 
of insecurity, since they manifest the existence of great discontent 
among large masses of the people, thereby giving to the Royalists 
an additional chance of success. A general strike in Lisbon forced 
the government to take the extreme step of suspending the Consti- 
tutional guarantees, and of declaring a state of siege in the capital. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Army, by decree of the government, 
was placed in control, showing how flimsy a bulwark of the liberties 
of the people is a paper constitution. The measures taken were 
effectual in restoring order, but destroyed all power to rely on moral, 
as distinguished from physical force, and formed a striking contrast 
to what has taken place in Great Britain where a strike immensely 
larger has taken place without any thought of recourse being had to 
martial law. 
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The new government, of which the extremists are the 
supporters and inspirers, continues to manifest toward the Church 
a spirit of unmitigated hostility. Acceptance of the Separation Law 
has been vigorously demanded and enforced under severe penalties. 
The Patriarch of Lisbon has been expelled, the Bishop of Algarve 
banished, the emoluments of priests who signed a declaration of fidel- 
ity to their Bishops have been withdrawn. Officials who have ven- 
tured to express condolence with the sufferers, are to be dismissed. 
Not satisfied with the expulsion from his diocese of the Patriarch, 
the government proposes to arrest him, and afterwards, two arch- 
bishops and some half dozen bishops, and to put them upon trial for 
the same crime for which they have been already arbitrarily pun- 
ished—that is to say, for having refused to accept the Law of Sep- 
aration, and for encouraging the clergy to resist the anti-religious 
action of the Republic. The second penalty will involve imprison- 
ment for months or years. Such is justice as she is practised in 
Portugal. 


It is still very uncertain in what way a settle- 

Persia. ment will be effected in Persia, or whether 

there will be any settlement. From one 

point of view things look brighter. The Russian government dis- 
claims any intention of taking permanent possession of the Northern 
districts of Persia, and has in fact withdrawn part of the forces 
that had advanced towards the capital. In making this disclaimer 
the government undoubtedly is sincere, but absolute governments 
with a single head, while apparently the strongest are in reality 
the weakest in the world, since it is, as a rule, quite easy for un- 
scrupulous workers behind the scenes to force the hands of the os- 
tensible ruler. In Russia this has occurred many times. The recent 
proceedings against Persia are but another instance of this prac- 
tise. A subordinate official went behind the back of his immediate 
superior, and got the ear of the Tsar, who ordered proceedings of 
which his representative at Teheran disapproved. 
Whether or no Russia’s assurances are to be believed, any 
immediate further attempt on the integrity of Persia is not to be 
expected. Public opinion in this country and in Great Britain has 
been sufficiently well aroused to make any open attack too danger- 
ous. Professions are being made even of the desire to strengthen 
the Persian government in its efforts to restore the reign of law and 
order, and these professions are backed up with the offer of a 
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small loan—at seven per cent. interest, and on certain conditions— 
to enable the government to enter upon this task. This is all that 
can be said on the bright side of the question. There are those 
who think that whatever may be the prospect of the continued exist- 
ence of Persia, the last has been seen of a Parliamentary form of 
government. The Mejliss has been dissolved; and while a promise 
has been made of a new election no steps are being taken to bring 
it about. A bad feature of the case is the almost cynical avowal 
of the British Foreign Minister, that the only object which either 
Great Britain or Russia could be expected to have at heart, was their 
own respective financial interests, and that the liberty or good 
government of the people of Persia must as a matter of course take 
second place. 


The Manchu dynasty having transferred all 
China. its powers to the provisional President of 
the Republic in a perfectly regular way, by 
a series of edicts, it accordingly became the duty of all its loyal sub- 
jects to renounce their allegiance to the monarchy, and to adopt this 
“the best form of government.”’ There are, however, many, and 
among those are some of the best informed in Chinese methods of 
thought, who look upon the proposal as preposterous, and have no 
expectation of its success. Chinamen for untold generations have 
worshipped their emperors; and any other form of government is 
to their minds inconceivable. However, in accordance with the 
Edicts, Yuan Shih-Kai has been unanimously elected Provincial 
President of the Republic by the National Assembly, the repre- 
sentatives of seventeen Provinces voting. The revolutionary Presi- 
dent, Sun Yat-Sen, and his Cabinet thereupon resigned. The Ad- 
visory Council of the Council, having searched the history of the 
whole world, announced in the Official Gazette that they have found 
only one instance of a unanimous election to a President, namely, 
that of Washington. Many express delight at the thought that Yuan 
Shih-Kai may be the second Washington of the world, and the first 
Washington of the Chinese Republic. 

The next step to be taken is the summoning of a National Con- 
vention for the definite establishment of the new régime, the choice 
of the capital, and the ratification of the Constitution. One of the 
first public utterances of the President was the expression of his 
determination, so far as in him lay, to remove all religious dis- 
abilities, and to enforce religious toleration throughout the country. 
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The mutiny of soldiers that has taken place in Pekin, although 
much to be regretted from every point of view, scarcely furnishes 
an argument against the stability of the Republic. Disorders are 
almost natural under present conditions, and have taken place in 
almost every city of China. The one in Pekin went to great ex- 
tremes; but was chiefly due to the soldiers’ fear of disbandonment 
and of being cut adrift without resources ;not to any predilection for 
the deposed Manchus. It has of course made the situation ‘much 
more difficult for Yuan Shih-Kai, especially as it gave to Foreign 
Powers an excuse to intervene. 


The Coal Strike in England ought to be 
mentioned rather on account of its political 
than of its economic aspect. It is the first 
manifestation of the power of Democracy on a vast scale. The 
working classes came into power for the first time when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Franchise Bill became law. Up to the present time, however, 
they have not put it into action. Now they have done so, and the 
result is to completely shake the sense of security, which is the pri- 
mary condition of contentment, and to fill the nation with dread and 
apprehension for the future, to say nothing of the widespread want 
at present. Nothing so disastrous has taken place in the memory of 
Englishmen. The Spanish Armada is the only comparison which is 
suggested. A vast mass of working-men have found at last the way 
to pull together for the first time. Will it be for the last? And 
what will be the limit of their demands? These are some of the 
questions that are being asked. 

That the demand for a minimum wage is just, is now generally 
recognized. What is denied to be just is the particular minimum 
claimed by the miners. But if the miners have the power in their 
hands, they themselves must be the judge of the justice of those de- 
mands. This is the bearing which the strike has upon political ques- 
tions. That the strike has taken place in spite of the fact that more 
has just been done for the working classes than ever before, adds to 
the gravity of the outlook for the future. Old-age pensions, labor ex- 
changes, trade boards—to settle wages in certain trades—insurance 
against invalidity and unemployment have recently been established 
—things that would not have been dreamt of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. But as the strike shows they have failed to bring con- 
tentment. 


The Coal Strike in 
England. 

















With Our Readers. 


N the “ Recent Events” of this number of THE CaTHoLIc WorLD 

it is stated that “the fact that Socialists and Radicals are co- 

operating in favor of parliamentary government is one that deserves 
to be noticed as likely to have great results in the future.” 

But this is an age of rapid movement. It would be well and 
comforting if Socialists and Radicals would act in line with the es- 
tablished institutions of parliamentary government. Law and order 
are the only security for justice with them as with other men. Yet the 
process of destruction once started is difficult to stop. And we have 
the startling, yet by no means surprising, phenomenon to-day of a 
movement in which Socialism and Radicalism are outstripped in their 
own going and out-played at their own game. Very little attention has 
been paid to the movement in this country. It is Continental in origin. 
Yet the Lawrence strike, and the effective guidance thereof by the 
Industrial Workers of the World, bring it home to our very doors. 
The Industrial Workers of the World present a new phase of the labor 
or, it would be more proper to call it, revolutionary movement. Labor 
itself through the American Federation has ever recognized our insti- 
' tutions of government; has always honored a contract, and seeks for 
the betterment of conditions through legitimate channels. But the 
principles, or lack of principles, of the I. W. W. recognize none of 
the institutions of our government. Revolution is their watchword: 
the turning of the world topsy-turvy; the ultimate possession by 
labor of all the agencies of production. 

ok * * 

HEN labor reaches that stage it will be capitalistic of course. 
But logic or forethought is not characteristic of the I. W. 

W. Their new philosophy of society and social “ reconstruction ” is 
called “ Syndicalism.” Syndicalism knows no country. It is a world- 
wide brotherhood of “laboring” men. It hesitates not to preach and 
practise treason. It believes in brute force, in arson, murder, in all 
forms of “ direct action” as they call it. It is at home with what the 
French call “ sabotage,” and it is in France that Syndicalism had its 
birth. It wants no representation in parliament or congress. It regards 
political Socialism as its enemy. The man who works with his 
brains must be put down; he who works with his hands must be 
exalted—somehow, by any means, and eventually, he must possess 
the earth. The state is the organ of the intellectuals and the capital- 
ists; therefore, must the state be overthrown. “ We will accept no con- 
tracts,” it cries, “ for contracts are the weapons of tyranny in the hands 
of industrial captains. We want no reform, for reform is only palliative. 
We seek to overturn the existing order. We will strike now and again 
and we will advance from victory to victory. But our end will be 
attained when the whole laboring world will go out on a world-wide 
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strike, and never be reconciled until it tears down with its hands of 
toil the pillars of modern civilization and stands a victor upon its ruins.” 
* * * 


A® we have said, this is an age of speed. We may think the 
Socialists are radicals, but they are outradicaled here. Even the 
extreme New York Call can see the anarchy and destruction that this 
movement carries with it, for it says: “ Worse than the aristocracy of 
intellect is the aristocracy of revolution. It is without a glimmering of 
intelligence....with subservient followers and unquestioned leaders.” 
“ Subservient followers and unquestioned leaders ”—the terrible 
pity of it all is that the preachers of syndicalism will go about with 
frantic enthusiasm deceiving the laboring man and leading him to 
destruction by the promise of a day that can never be. 
* * * 
ITH greater zeal and care and enthusiasm we should be publishing 
and spreading broadcast among the peoples of every nationality 
pamphlets that will instruct and enlighten them and save them from 
perdition. Socialism, radicalism and syndicalism will be their own un- 
doing. They carry in themselves the seeds of destruction. But we 
cannot afford to refuse even the smallest effort or the least sacrifice 
to save even one from the contagion. 





HEN magazines publish fiction they should confine themselves to 

fiction. A magazine that dares to take the Resurrection of our 

Lord and make it the subject of fiction and the plaything of a half- 

baked rationalist critic like Mary Austin, as does the April American, 

ought to be heartily repudiated and condemned by every sincere 
Christian. 





R. Thomas M. Mulry, of New York, is the recipient this year of 
| the Laetare Medal. The choice of Notre Dame University will 
meet with universal approval. All Catholics will be delighted that this 
lay leader of Catholics, a man who has exemplified his faith by long 
years of devoted service to Catholic charities and the welfare of his 
fellows, has been so honored. Greater than all his public service and, 
indeed, the root of it all, has been Mr. Mulry’s devotion to family 
and home. He is a Catholic father in the truest and worthiest sense, and 
his sterling Catholic life is the best kind of an inspiration to his fellows. 
His public work has gained him the respect and admiration of all his 
fellow-citizens. Time and again he has refused public honors easily 
within his reach. 

A man of many gifts, his time and study have been devoted un- 
selfishly to God’s poor. Keeping abreast with the best methods of 
helping them and of making effective organized charity, he has always 
stood for that which alone will make charity really effective—the 
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guidance and inspiration of Catholic faith. May the Laetare Medal 
make his life and work better known that many others may follow 
in his footsteps. 
* * * 
N eminent Catholic whose work has frequently been noticed in 
THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, Sir Francis Cruise, died last month in Dub- 
lin, Ireland. Sir Francis was a physician of note, a painstaking student, 
and a devout Catholic who lived and worked for the poor, never refus- 
ing any appeal that came to him. He gave us a new translation of the 
Imitation of Christ, and his labor vindicated beyond question the right 
of Thomas 4 Kempis to its authorship. He received the dignity of 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory from Pius X., and was also 
knighted by Edward VII. Sir Francis Cruise was born in 1834. 
* * * 
K. Chesterton’s The Ballad of the White Horse, which is discussed 
« in this number of THe CaTHotic Wor LD, is published by John 
Lane of New York. The price is $1.25 per copy. 
* * 


T is evident from all statistics at hand that in the most trying 
periods (of our history) the Catholic movement was steadily on- 
ward by fidelity in faith and conversions rather than backward by 
leakage.” These words open a very important and timely pamphlet 
just published from the pen of the Right Reverend Bishop Canevin, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. His Grace proceeds to review the history of the 
growth of Catholics in this country, and by careful statistics shows 
that the onward movement has continued to this day. Under the 
heading “ Some Causes of Leakage,’ His Grace places first among 
these mixed marriages. “ To this all the other causes that tend to make 
and destroy faith seem to converge and contribute.” The pamphlet 
though small in size is exceptionally great in importance. It will no 
doubt be the subject of much discussion and we hope to refer to it 
again at greater length. 





GIBBON’S “ ROMAN EMPIRE” AS A PROVOCATIVE 
TOWARDS CATHOLICISM. 


(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON IN 1893.) 


T was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I was musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were 
singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the de- 
cline and fall of the city first started to my mind.” In this famous sen- 
tence Gibbon betrays the imaginative greatness of his historic grasp: 
how came it about that a Christian Pontiff sat upon the pagan Czsar’s 
seat ; that Jupiter Optimus Maximus vanished before the revelation of 
Omnipotens Deus Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus? It was as a 
Winchester scholar that I first began to read Gibbon, and I finished 
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him at Oxford. His “luminous or voluminous” work did not say to 
me Tolle, lege: yet it was one of the great books which helped me on 
my way to the Catholic Church and Faith. As I read the processional 
pages, which record not only the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
but the growth and triumph of the Catholic Church, I came to see what 
Newman in his Development meant by declaring, “It is melancholy 
to say it, but the chief, perhaps the only English writer who has any 
claim to be considered an ecclesiastical historian, is the unbeliever 
Gibbon. To be deep in history is to cease to be a Protestant.” I was 
not so innocent of humor as the good lady, in a once popular story, 
who could not understand why Gibbon should be thought an irreligious 
writer: “I am sure he makes the most religious reflections all along ; 
I liked him particularly for that!” But Gibbon, with all his ironies 
and subtle scoffs, had an eye for theology: he scorns it, but he seldom 
misstates it; and, though it be to his disgust, yet in his volumes the 
Church is seen majestically moving on to victory. In his Oxford youth, 
the study of Bossuet had made him a Catholic, and verily, as he tells us, 
he “ fell by a noble hand ;” nor, as I think, did he ever rid himself of 
Bossuet’s influence. I am old-fashioned enough to believe in that view 
of history set forth by the “ Eagle of Meaux” with all his strength 
and splendor; the view, which discerns in the procession of the ages 
the unfolding of a Divine purpose, the gradual movement towards a 
Divine end. Despite all his painful elegance of superior scepticism, 
despite himself, Gibbon cannot help showing us a despised and perse- 
cuted Faith winning its way to spiritual empire, amid the infinite con- 
fusions of a distracted world and a distraught civilization, amid perils 
from false brethren, amid the decay of the ancient ages, and the labor- 
ious birth of the new. Vera incessu patuit dea! 
* *x * 


N OW, a religion not embodied in visible form, not realized and mani- 

fested in a social organization, has at all times seemed to me con- 
trary to human nature: man, says Aristotle, is naturally social, “polit- 
ical,” given to combination, averse from isolation. And thus, the merely 
external aspect of the Church, portrayed by Gibbon, arrested me: she 
held her children in a mighty embrace, destined to become ecumenical. 
If that were by force of worldly genius, it was wonderful; but there 
comes the inevitable question, could that be so? Was there not here 
digitus Dei? When emperors, and barbarian chiefs, and even Christian 
prelates, threw their protection over heresies, could sheer obstinacy and 
partisan prejudice keep back the harassed Catholic from becoming 
Arian, Nestorian, Monophysite? Could it be by chance, that from the 
Council of Jerusalem to the Vatican Council there has been one and 
only one Christian communion, which has preserved an absolutely con- 
sistent body of belief, a distinct “ analogy ” or “ proportion of faith?” 
Carlyle, so Froude tells us, at one time used to laugh at the Athanasian 
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controversy, at Homoousion and Homoiousion dividing Christendom ; 
in after years, “he perceived Christianity itself to have been at stake. 
If the Arians had won, it would have dwindled away into a legend.” 
Catholicism has persisted in remaining the same. Must not that be an 
illustration of the Greek saying, that “ good is one, evil is manifold?” 
And Gibbon was especially impressive, in that he was an impartial 
infidel, to whom the controversies of councils and theologians were 
petty wranglings about meaningless nothings; yet the Catholic Church, 
with her centre of unity, dominates his indifferent pages. The serene 
little great scholar, with his cosmopolitan airs and graces, sits in the 
middle of Europe, encompassed by a thousand folios, and turns his 
purple periods: he fascinates the lover of learning, but he has no spirit- 
ual charm. His friends can draw our hearts; Johnson, with his awe- 
struck piety; Burke, so profoundly reverential a statesman and poli- 
tical philosopher; the sweet-hearted Goldsmith. But Gibbon, kindly 
and pleasant as he was, shows no trace of deep feeling or spiritual need. 
If the Church stand forth in his vast work so vividly, it is in virtue of 
no sympathy with her, but of historical necessity: facts constrained 
him. There are those who say that the Church’s vitality and universal- 
ity spring indeed not from a spiritual source, but from the Evil Spirit; 
that, at least, is an acknowledgment of something mysterious and 
mystical in her nature and office. But the altogether worldly and 
material Gibbon comes to complete grief, when he attempts to account 
for the success of Christianity and the Church; his Five Reasons 
are laughably inadequate. The historian who, with his almost mono- 
tonous magnificence of style coupled with his laborious accuracy of 
fact, wins our wondering admiration of the Church, compels us to look 
elsewhere for a satisfying interpretation of her existence and claim. 
No fortuitous accumulation of historical circumstance can explain the 
mystery of the Church as a fact. Faber, in a sonnet upon the Papacy, 
writes :— 
That such a Power should live and breathe, doth seem 
A thought from which men fain would be relieved, 
A grandeur not to be endured, a dream 
Darkening the soul, though it be unbelieved. 
No cynical simplicities of reasoning, from the century of rational- 
ism, are sufficient and convincing here. 
* K * 
SSUREDLY I do not owe my conversion to Gibbon; I owe it, 
humanly speaking, to far different writers and other studies; 
but the imperturbable unbeliever gave me a vision of the Faith, whose 
Divinity grew clear to me from other sources. Mr. Pater, anima natur- 
aliter Catholica, by his Marius the Epicurean, did more in a few pages 
to draw my mind towards the ultimate conviction than all the stately 
volumes of Gibbon. So did Plato and the austerer poets, whether 
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pagan or Christian; so did the standing miracles of Nature and the 
aspects of society. Yet to Gibbon I owe a great debt.. Some men have 
been won to the Church by a single visit to a church, by something 
amazing and affecting in the very air and atmosphere of her worship. 
Gibbon gave me that vision of the mysterious and divine by chronicling 
the footsteps of the Church from the catacombs to the basilicas, from 
the shadow of death to the plenitude of sunlight and life. His very 
efforts to prove that there was “ nothing in it,” did but the more con- 
vince me that everything was in it. The more he strove to prove 
Catholic Christianity a masterpiece of human device, due to favoring 
events, the more he made me regard it as the greatest of the magna 
opera Domini. I learned that, spiritually, “it is not good for man to 
be alone; ” and in the Catholic Church I found myself in a world-wide 
fellowship of believers in a Divine Society, whose Divine Head has 
told us that “ His delight is to be with the children of men.” 


~ 
oa 
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